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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 



Tex favour with which this little work on English 
Grammar has been received by Educationists and 
the Press, encourages the Publishers to spare no 
pains to make the work a really valuable school-book. 
At the request of some eminent Teachers of Englis]4» 
a chapter on Punctuation has been added to this 
edition. Any farther improvements recommended 
by Teachers will be respectfully considered. 



DttbliiTi Ui March, 1880. 



PREFACE. 



In drawing np this little treatise, the Author has tried 
to present the principles of English Grammar in an in- 
telligible and interesting form. The work embraces what 
be considers the essentials of the subject, and at the same 
time exhibits his views as to the manner in which the facts 
of Qrammar should be brought before the minds of the 
young. The language used throughout being of the sim- 
plest possible kind, and the explanations and illustrationB 
ao full, it is hoped that, to pupils of ordinary capacity, 
the book will explain itself. As its title indicates^ it is 
dengned as an Introduction to the study of English. 
Prosody, Derivation, and Pimctuation, are not dealt with 
jit all ; but the space thus saved has afforded the Author 
mi opportunity of treating with greater fulness many im- 
portant points which are either altogether omitted, or 
'imperfectly explained, in most elementary Grammars. 

Page 5 to page 39 is intended as a Jkst course of English 
Qrammar, which, it is believed, will be intelligible to any 
child capable of commencing the study of the subject ; page 
40 to page 93 may be made to form a second course; page 
94. to the end will be found to furnish an amount of inf orma- 
tion on Syntax, Analysis, &c., quite sufficient for the requiie- 
ments of the highest classes taught in ordinary schools. 

The book contains a series of Exercises, which are neith^ 
too hard nor too numerous. These, it is hoped, will encou- 
rage the pupil to make a practical application of his know- 
ledge of the text 

TBI SULLITAK SOHOOLB, HOLTWOOD, 

ist February, 1879. 
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INTEODUCTIOK 

■ 1. IiAKOUAaB consists mainly of Words, and is the 
means which people employ to convey their thoughts to 
one another. 

2. Words are spoken sounds, each oi which denotes 
some idea. The sound of a word may be expressed by 
written characters, and so language may be either 
fpdkan or written. 

3. Different nations make use of different sets of words. 
The collection of words used by any particular nation is 
the Language of that nation. 

4 The •Rtigijgh Language consists of the words in use 
among the British people. There are a pce&t manr 
thousands of tbem, as you may see by lookmg through 
a good English Dictionary. 

5. Although wovdaTseparatel^ denote ideas, it is only 
when they are joined together in groups that they can 
express our thoughts. ^ A group of words conveying a 
compute sense or meaaiing is called a Sentencob. in con- 
-versation you are constantlv using such groups, and your 
reading-books are full of thenii every full stop bringing 
you to the end of one. 

ft Sentences are of three kinds :— 

(a) Statements ; as, ''The fox is an animal of the 
dog kind.'' ''No animals are commoner 
than spiders." "Birds fly and fishes 



swim." 



6 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

(5) Questions; as, "Can a whelp bark?" "How 
many pupils are at school to-day 1 " " What 
is the use of a pen 1 " 

(c) Oommandfl, or Entreaties ; as, " Tell me your 
name." " Answer me this question." "For- 
give us our debts." 

Notice that this mark (?), called a Note of Interrogation^ ii put 
after a question. 

Exercise 1. 

Distinguish orally or in writing the Statements, QuestlonB, and 
Gonunands in the following sentences : — 

Stand np. The farmer ploughs and sows. Is the com ripe ? 
The fox lapped it up very^ quickly. Bring me some ink. Did the' 
lady call? Your writing is good. Show me your slate. Hayeyou 
your lessons prepared? I^e tiger is an animal of the cat kmd. 
Is the fire kindled ? Ill weeds grow fast. Leave your jest when 
it's at the best. Stay at home. Will you be in town to-morrow ? 
Ck>ws and horses are useful animals. Do geese eat grass ? Ducks 
swim and herons wade. Be gentle. Bemember that one ought 
to do one's duty. Please excuse my delay. Gould you work a 
•am in Proportion ? I could. Why are you sad ? Pardon me. 

GRAMMAR AND SOME OF ITS DIVISIONS. 

7. Grammar is the science of language in general, but 
BugUa^ grammar deals only with the words which make 
up the English tongue. 

8. English grammar treats of — 

(a) The alphabet, spelling, &c,, . Orthography* 

(b) The dassifLcation of words ac-^ 

cording to their uses in the 

sentencOy • • . . 
(e) Inflection, or the changes in form 

(spelling), which some kinds 

of woras undergo when we 

vary their application, . 
'cQ The derivation of words, . 
fi) How words are nut together in a' 

sentence, and how Uie words 

in a sentence are related to 

each other, .... 
(/) How sentences are related to 

each other, . 
(p) The laws of Poetry, Accent, &c., Prosody. 



i: 



Et3rmology. 



^Syntax. 



ORTHOGRAPHY— LETTERS. 



OBTHOGBAPHT. 

9. OBTBoetRAFHT (seats of the letters of the AliAaMi 
ttd SpeUing. 

10. All English words are formed from twenty-siz 
biters, whose shapes and sounds you are supposed to be 
iimiliar with. They are called the Alphabet, or A B 0, 
add are divided into two classes called Vowels and Oon- 

SKIiaiLtBi' 

11. Vowels* are sounding letters— that is, they can 
be sounded continuously with the voice like a note in 
music. They are a, e, i, o, u, and sometimes w and y. 

12. W is a vowel when it is united in sound with an- 
other vowel ffoing before, as in cow^flow. Y is a vowel 
when it has the sound of ^^i^ as in Tyne. thyme, syrup. 

Notice that w=^u in cow, which would be pronounced 
quite the same if spelt cati. 

13. Two vowels blended into one sound form a Biph- 
llumg; 9ayOui[i8oundyauinfraud,owiacow,euin/cudp 
oa in broad. 

14 When both vowels are sounded, the diphthong is 
called Proper, as cm in sound; but when only one of the 
vowels is sounded, as oa in cloak, it is called Improper. 

15. Three vowels blended into one sound form a 
Triphthong ; as, tew in vieWf ieu in adieu. 

16. Consonants are letters which cannot be perfectly 
sounded imless when put be/ore or c^fter the vowels; 
hence the name consonant, which means sounding togdiher 
tritk (Lat ccnsomns^ sounding together with). 

17. Ftonounce go and og. Now try to sound g with- 
out the vowel. Tou cannot do it except it be before 
it, as in go; or e^ter it, as in o^. This illustrates the 
nature of a consonant. But you must not confound the 
sound of a consonant with the name by which it is 
known; for example, ^ee is the name of the consonant 

* Lftt. vowHs as ioanding. Fr. wyedU. 
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g ; but jee is not its sound, as you may see by pronouno* 
ing gOi og, gog^ geaUe. 

18. 9fhe letters w and 9 are consonants when ikej 
come before a vowel in the same syllable, as in wati, 
ydp. It should also be mentioned that the letter a is ft 
consonant when it follows q, as in quite, queer, queen. 

Notice queer ^ kweer, queen =« hween, 

19. The SQimds of the consonants are produced 19 
means of the lips, teeth, throat, &c., which are called 
the organs of speech. 

Zijo-sounds. as h, p, v, ai^ called labials. 
Teeth'Soxmaa, as a, t, th, are called dentals. 
^roa^sounds, as A;, ^ (hard), are called gattuals. 
i\ra<e*sounds, as n, m, ng, are called nasals. 
PoZa^-sounds, as^, g (soft), are called palattis. 
Sissing letters, as «, 0, a;, are called 6ibilaiit& 

20. Consonants are divided into mutes or dumb 
letters, and spirants. In sounding a mute the breath 
is completely stopped ; as, c (hard), 0, p, t, in cab, tap, eat, 
pact. In sounding a spirant the breath is not quite shut 
off; as, i;, r, z, th, m vow, war, zeal, thin. 

2L ThB consonants, /, m, 9^ r, are called lif,uid8, from 
the fadlLty with which their sounds blend with those of 
other consonants. Observe this in the following woids : 
—heip, hemp, pant, part, Aeltmman, wardj warn, armlet, 
wmpUie* 

Ex6rei8e2. 

Tril tbe VOwUs^ ftonsonaiiti^ DIphtlioiigs, aad TrlplitliaiffB 
iii4be ioilowiag words »— 

Siautifiil, phyiief, aqtuktie, rowing, wondar, yonder, q^ble^ 
snxToiuided, oonvey mum, wbotfer, ooology, queer, viewing, vni* 
verse. 

iSYLLABLES. 

22. Letters are formed into SyUaliles ; as, dog. cat, 
mouse, A syllable is pronoimced by one effort at the 
oigans of speech. 

23. A syllable must contain at least one TOwel, and 
nay even oe a single vowel ; asi o-tvr, in which the first 
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qplkUe IS the Towel "0" and the second, "ver,* con- 
terns one, vis^ a. 

24. Syllables form words. A word is called a Mono- 
syllable if it contains only one syllable; as, man; a 
DissyllaUe if it contains ttiK>; as, man-hind: a Tri- 
gyflaUe if it contains Ihree; as, re-pre-iod; and a Poly- 
— «*'«-*- ^ it contains /otcr or more ; as, re-pre-zairta'iivt* 



85). To speU a word is to name in order the JMert of 
whidi it is made up, and mark its syllables, shonld it 
contain two or more. Thus in spelling the word " com^ 
pasUion/* you should say com-po-si-tion, making a short 
pause after each syllable. 

26. Learn the following rules for dividing words : — 

(a) Never divide a monosyllable ; as, house, Jidd. 

(6) Separate two consonants coming together : as, 

m and p in temper, thus — tem-per; hnt donx 

separate b and I in able, t and h in heather, 

j for that would destroy tne proper sounds 01 

' the words. 

{e) Separate two vowels not forming a diphthong ; 
as, e and a in meander; also a vowel and a 
^ diphthong ; as, oy and i in boy-tsh. 

(<Q Endings such as ingy ed, ance, tion, <&c., should 
be separated ; as, call-Mi^, lov-ed, as-sidt-anc^ 
BA'tion. 

{^ Be guided by the separate efforts required to 
pronounce words slowly and correctly. 

Exercise 3. 

(a) Divid* oraUp or in vfritittif tlie following wordi into Sjl- 



CHianotor, iK>lj8j]la>ble, pantUel, excellent, feebleness, anieee- 
dent, house, oiphtnong, meiMicholy, incomprehensibility, enthori- 
tatiTO, orer, any, soology, blind, untrodden, classification, man, 
lipeoiai, labetantial, undoubtedly, doubt. 

}.) Writesiz Konoqyllalilos, liz XMssyUaUefl, nx TrifljUaliiiS, 
six Pcflysyllables. 

Chwrf i o*.— When writing, if you haTO not su£Sicient room for » 
Wild oC two or moro lyllablef at the end of a lino, stop at the end 
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of a sjUflrble, make thii mark (— ), and write the rest of the word 
at the beginning of the next line. Becollect you most ndt divido 
a monosyllable. 

CAPITAL AND SMALL LETTERS. 

27. The alphabet is written and printed in several 
ways ; but the most important forms are Capitals, as. A, 
B, C ; Small letters, as, a, b, c ; and Italics, as, a, o, c 
The small letters are most used ; but putting a capital 
where a smaU letter ought to be, or a small letter for a 
capital, is regarded as an error in spelling and a sign of 
ignorance. 

28. The following simple rules will guide you in using 
camtal letters. 

Capital letters should be used at the beginning of — 

(a) The first word of a sentence and the first word 
of a line in poetry ; as, '^ My friends are kind." 
" Where is France situated % " 

« TiU last by PhiUp's f arm I flow 
To join the bnmming river ; 
For men may come and men may go^ 
But I go on for ever." 

(() The names and titles of Deity; as, Gody «7e- 

havahy The Almighty; also uie words **'Ke/' 

** Thou," &c,, when applied to Deilnr. 
(c) The names of individuals; as, John^ Mary, 

England, Ireland; and such words as^ Eng- 

Ueh, Irish* 
{di The names of the months ; as^ January; and 

the days of the week ; as, Friday. 
(e) The first word of a quotation ; as, Solomon 

says, "All is vanity." 
(/) Any important word; as, the Crusades; also 

I and when used as words. 

Exercise 4f 

Correet in writing the misplaeed Capitals «nd SmaU letters in the 
iollowing sentences : — 

Mnilion was « ^eat Poet, ipain «nd PoTtngal fonn a Peninsnla. 
•« the Soatb'west of europe. god msA^ ev«sy\*kmi%, vo.^^i^'^^tm 
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ihftt h% StuUini all Thingi tliat live. Shakeipean layi, ** to be 
or not to be, that it the Queation.** 

" €ome back 1 Come back I " he cried in grief, 
aeroaa thia Storm j Water, 
and ill forgive your Highland chief. 
My Dan^ter, o my Daughter 1 " 

Hm Imat month of the Year it deeember. Monday is the Second 
ted aatnrday ia tho Seyenth day of the Week. 



STTMOLOGY. 

29. Etymology treats of— 

fa) The classification of words ; 
lb) The inflection of words ; 
le) The derivation of words. 



THE CLASSIFICATION OF WORDS. 

30. Words are put into different classes according to 
the different nses they serre in a sentence. For example, 
some words are used as names of objects ; others, to 
ttate; others, to describe things; others, to make can- 
necUons and denote relations. 

ZL There are eight classes of words commonly known 
as the eight Parts of Speech :— 

TheNonn. The Adverb. 

The Adjective. The Preposition. 

The Prononn* The Conjunction. 

The Verb. The Intodection. 

DEFINITIONS OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

d2. When a word is used as a name of any kind it ia 
oaUed a Noun; as, James^ DvUin^ horse, healthy thunder. 

S3. A4l6ctiTe8 are words put along with Nouns for 
the purpose of describing or aistinguishing them in any 
way : as, *' ^ certain man had the good luck to ix>ssess 
a wuuaUe goose that laid one golden egg every d&Y*" A^ 
eertainf th^ goodf valuabk, one, goldeiH ^xA eoex'ii «s^ 
AiffeekYBB, 
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KoTE. — The Adjectives a, an, and the are often called 
Ai*ticles. 

34. A Frononn is a word that stands for a Noun ; as, 
" When William found the book which J ane had lost he 
restored it to her,** Which, he, it, and her are Pronouns. 

35. A Yerb states, commands, or asks, but its chief 
nse is to state ; as, " The sun shines," " Stand up," " Is 
John at school ? ** Shines, stand, and is are Verbs. 

36. An Adverb is a word that modifies the meaning 
of a Verb, an Adjective, or another Adverb; as, "He acted 
wisely" " The sun is very bright," " He ran too fastP 
Wisely, very, too, and fast are Adverbs. 

37. Prepositions are words placed before Nouns or 
Pronouns to cormect them with and show their relation to 
Verbs, Adjectives, or other Nouns or Pronouns ; as, 
^' An owl, anxious for supper, sat upon a wall behind an 
old ruin, with the intention o/ pouncing on any mouse or 
Httle bird that might come near it." For, upon, behind, 
vnth, of, an, and near are Prepositions. 

38. Oosjonctions join together sentences and words, but 
their chief uie is to connect sentences ; as *' Birds fly and 
fishes swim," ** Neither James nor William came," ** My 
brother is come, htU I have not seen him.'' And, neitJier, 
nor, and but, are Conjunctions. 

39 Inteijections are exclamations thrown in among 
other words to call attention ; as, JSb / or to express 
some strong sudden feeling; as, Ah/ Oh/ Alas/ 
Hurruh/ 



THE NOUN.* 

40. When a word is used as a name of amy land, it is 
called a Noun. 
Note. — The word notm means a nam£. 

Names <^ persons are Nouns ; as, Adam, Anne ; 
Names of j^wimalg are Nouns ; as, cow, ske^ ; 

* Lat. nomen =» a name. 
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Karnes of places are Nouns ; as, Ireland^ London; 
Names of material things are Nouns: as, gold, 

tuver ; 
Names of feelings are Nouns ; as, pam, hunger ; 
Names of qnalities are Nouns ; as, weighty oright" 

ness; and, 
Names of actions are also Nouns ; as, " Walking and 

riding are healthful exercises." Walking and 

riding here name two actions, therefore they 

are Nouns. 

41* The names of things are Nouns, but not the things 
fhemselyes. For example, your name is a Noun, but you 
aze not a Noun : and, m like manner, the word ship is a 
Nonn, but the thmg ship is not. 

THE DIFFEBENT KINDS OF NOUNS. 

42. Nouns are divided into three great classes : — 

1. Proper Nouns. 

2. Common Nouns. 

3. Abstract Nouns. 

43L a Propbb Noun is the name of one person, one 
rtwe, or on« thing in the same sense ; as Richard, Mary, 
uMint Bounce^ Excalibur, 

.44. The word proper is derived from the Latin ^o- 
p rin u »"one*s own:'' a proper name therefore means 
tm^s aim name, or tne name specially belonging to an 
lodiTidnal of any kind. Thus— 

Richard is the name of an individual boy. 
Mary is the name of an individtial girL 
Dublin is the name of an individtial town. 
Bounce is the name of an individual dog. 
EaBcalibur was the name of King Arthurs sword. 

Non.'-^When writing a Proper Noun, begin with a 
gjtftal latter. 

^4S. A OOKMOR Noun is a name commonXo each indi- 
vidoal in the same dasa or kind of thixi^\ ^ Vyy^S&^rl^ 
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Notice that the name hoy is common to ev^iy male 
pupil in the school ; that is, any one of them may 
be called a boy ; as, John is a boy, James is a boy, 
&c. Similarly the name girl may be applied to Jane. 
Mary, Rackety <fec.; and you may call every boy and girl 
in the school & pupil. The word hotise may, in the same 
way, be appliea to any house in the town. This explains 
why such names as boy, girl, pupil, house, are called 
Common Nouns. 

46. Conmion nouns include Collective Nouns. A 
Collective Noun stands for a cdlection of persons or 
things considered as one; as, the Parliament, the army, a 
jury, a group, a gang, a moh, a lot Notice that "the 
Parliament denotes one hoduTnsAe up of separate indi- 
viduds — ^the Members; and "the army" denotes one 
body made up of sqparaie individuals—the soldiers^ 



Exercise 5. 

Pick out the Proper, Cknninon, and Collective Nouns in the 
SoUowing: — 

The dherry-tree is a natiTe of Asia, and was first brought to 
Brurope by LucuUos. 

The leaves of the black currant have a strong taite, and if a 
portion be mixed with black tea, the flavour will become like that 
of green tea. Currant bushes are an ornament to a garden ; and 
when they are trained against the walls of a cottage, they look 
like the vines of Italy and Spain. 

A coUeetion of words conveying a sense or meaning is called a 
sentence. There was a multitude of men present. A constella- 
tion is a group of fixed stars. The Parliament is sitting. The 
Speaker presides over the House. The Oommittee appointed 
John to take charge of the school. Thera was a party at the 
Castle IsAt night. The army is weU trained* 

Abstract Nouiii» 
47. Abstract Noitnb are names of— 

(a) Qualities ; as, whiteness, colour , weigJit 

(b) States or conditions ; as, hunger, thirst, deaik 
Actions ; as, march, move,fiigM, iq>* 






48. Abstract Noma may bo f ormsd from Adjectives 



Abstract 

NOUK. 

Good becomes goodness. 
Just ^ justice. 

Pure „ purity. 
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ft Quality (See § 56) by adding ness, ty, ice^ tk^&c.; 

Strong becomes strength. 
Broad „ breadth. 
White „ whiteness. 

Ac(jectdyes of Quality also become Abstract Nouns 
irlten they stand alone with the or a Preposition before 
them ; as, ** the grand," "the tender," "the severe." "The 
music changed from solemn to lively" Grand^ tender^ 
tevere, solemn, and lively are Abstract Nouns, 

49. Bead the following sentences : — 

" John is making a vnove on the chess-board.'' 
' *' I hear the march of armed men." 
" His st^ is firm." 

Here move, march, and st^ are Abstract Nouns, being 
the names of actions. But when I say : "Move on; 
" He shall march ; " " Step over the stile ; " Tnove, march, 
and step are Verbs. You must not parse any word as a 
Koun unless it be really used as a name : tnus, John is 
a Verb and not a Noun m the sentence, "I)on't John me 
80 much." 

Exercise 6. 
(a) TeU the Abstract Nouns in the foUowmg :— 

*• That very queer soimd, — 
Does it come from the ground t 
It is not like talking, it is not like walking, 
It*s not like the clattering of pot or of pan. 
Or the tnmp of a horse, or the tread ox a maa. 
Or the hnm of a crowd, or the shouting of boyi, 
It*B really a very odd sort of a noise 1 " 

' The brightness of the sun fi great. Cherish a sense of honour. 
Jotmu health is impaired. The whiteness and purity of snow are 
tMiiaiM>le. There is a land where parting is unknown. 

" Beyond the flight of time, 
Seyond this vale of death, 
There surely is some blessed olimo 
'Where life is not a breath, 
Nor life's affections transient fire, 
'Whose flparki fly upw«xdi Ka^^x^vt^ 
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(6.) Oiye orally or in writing Abstraot Noims from the follow* 
ing words : — 

Hard, narrow, wide, deep, tme, false, aerere, eaqr* difficulty, 
kind, khidly, king. 



THE ADJECTIVE.* 

50. Adjecti'veB are words put along with Nonns for 
fhe purpose of describing or distinguishing them in any 
"way ; as, *^A certain man had the good luck to possess a 
vdLuaUe goose which laid one golden Qgg every day.'' 

Hie Adjectives in this sentence are — a, certain^ the^ 
good, vcUiMble, one, golden, everv. Notice that the two 
Adyectiyes a and certain are added to the Noun man to 
show that one man owned the goos& but that I either 
cannot or do not cJvoose to name him (a certain man); the 
points out the Noun luck, and good shows its hind {the 
ifood luck) ; a goose means one goose, and valuable tells 
the kind of goose (a val%Mble gooae)lone shows how manp 
eggs the goose laid in a day, and golden tells the Jdnd of 
^^ {one golden egg); and every shows on how many 
dkja in succession the goose laid {every day). 

8fcrictly speaking the Adjectiye does not describe or distinguish 
the Noun, but the thing or things which the Noun denotes* 

5L Adjectives are divided according to their uses into 
the following kinds : — 

1. Demonstrative Adjectives. 

2. Adjectives of Number and Quantity. 
3* Adjectives of Quality. 

4* Adjectives denoting Possession. 

52. SnQLonstrative Adjectives point out the Nouns 
to which they belong. They all answer the question 
''Wbichr'addressed to theNoun; as/' Which pent" 
Ant^ '* The pen. this pen^ yon pen, tmt pen, ih<d first pen^ 
the second pen.'' 

53. The words & an. and the, are often called 
Articles. The is.,G0Jiled the Definite, and a or an the 
Indefinite Article. 

* Xfti ocl; eefttf » added to. 
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An is used before a vowel or a silent A, as, ** an egg^" 
^'an honest man ;" a is put before a consonant ; as, a 
pen," " a slate." 

A may be put before a word beginning with an 
cupiraied vowel, that is, a vowel pronounced as if it 
were preceded by 7 or w ; as, a ei^^r, a tmit, a one pound 
note. 

Notice that ewet^yew^r^ t^nit^yunit, am^^vmi. 

^ 54. The points out clearly a particular thing, or par- 
ticular things, of the kind or class which the Noun 
denotes ; a indicates one of the kind or class which 
the Noun denotes, but does not point out which one. 
Thus when I say " Lend me the pen,*' " the pen " is equi- 
Talent to vou mow which pen ; but when I say '^ Lend 
me a pen, a pen is equivalent to one pen, but I don't 
say which. The is. therefore, a Demonstrative Adjective; 
and a or an, an Adjective of Number. 

55. Adjectives denoting Number answer the question, 
** How many ) " addressed to the Noun ; as, '* How many 
men ) " Ans. Two men, twenty men. /ew men, many men, 
no men. Indefinite Numeral Adjectives are such aa 
do not denote an exact number ; aa,feWy inanyy several^ 
tome, &c. 

When Adjectives express Quantity, they answer the 
question, *' How much 1 " as, ** Hofw much pain 1 " Ans. 
Great pain, litUe pain, much pain, Tnore pain, no pain. 

56. Adjectives of Quality answer the question, "What 
sort 1 " addressed to the Noun ; as, "What sort of a 
man I'' Ans. A good man, a had man, a ricA man, a 
poor man^ an honest man, a teamed man, an ignorant 
man, an intelligent man. This is the largest class of 
Adjectives. 

You will notice that it is from this class chiefly that 
Abstract Nouns are formed. 

57. Adjectives denoting Possession answer the ques- 
tioiL " Whose 1" addressed to the Noun; as, "Wnose 
bookl" Ans. My book, your book, his own book, their 
otm books. 

The Possessive Adjectives are my^ th.7^ bis^ V«&^ 
itfl^ our, your, their, and own, ^\ac^xQ&i\^\r^^^^ 
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each of the eight others to express posseiteion with more 
emphasis ; as, " my oton house/' which is more emphatic 
than ** my house." My, thy, &c., are simply Prbnoims 
uaed afl Adjectiye«» and may be parsed as such. See 
§156. 

58. A Possessive Adjective is always followed in the 
sentence b^r a Noun denoting the thms possessed ; as, 
my books, his hooks, your books, their books. 

SflQne and thine are sometimes put before Nouns begin- 
ning with a vowel, and are then Possessive Adjectives ; 
as, ''Pardon nuttfi imquities ;" 'Mf thdau eye offend thee, 
pluck it out." 

89. Notice that when I say, " The pen is mine," " mine " 
is not followed by a Noim, and is equivalent to my pen. 
Mine thus stands for the Noun "pen," as well as for the 
name of the possessor of the pen, and should be parsed 
as a Possessive Prononn. Parse, in like manner, yours. 
theirfi, as Possessive Pronouns in ^ The books are youra^ 
"The books are thdrs.** See § 157. 

60. Nouns may be used as Adjectives ; as, " a gold 
"wwtch," " a brass button." Adjectives are often used as 
Nouns ; as, " John is going from bad to worse" " the 
beaaUi/td" " the aw/id" 

61. Some kinds of Adjectives are found as often after 
as befbre the Nouns to which they belong ; as, '* Frank is 
truuifulP Observe that when an Adjective is thus used 
(as a predicate), it may qualify a Pronoun or any gronp 
of words equivalent to a Noun ; as, " He is diligent p* 
**To be truthful is honourable" Fane diligent an Ad- 
jeotive qualifying he, and honourable an Adjective quali- 
fying **tobe truthful" See p. 104. 

Exercise 7. 

Point out oraUy or m writing the different kinds of Adjective! 
30 the following, and tell the Nouns to which they belong. 

Kemember that Demenstrative Adjectives answer the question 
••Which?" addressed to the Noun; Adjectives of Number and 
<]uantit7, the question " How many? " or " How much ? " ; Adjec- 
tives of Quality, the question " What kind? " ; and Adjectives do- 
xtatmg Foueaaion, the qnestion *' WhoM T ^ Find i& this way the 
diSargnt JkmdM oiAdjeoUvmk 
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Tbe esmel ii from fire to seven feet Iiigh« and hia length ife about 
ien feet. His legs are long, his neok is long and crooked, and lite 
head is small. There are two species of camel; one has tw» 
humps, and the other onlr one. The latter kind is somewhat 
smaller than the former, but in other respects the one differs 
little from the other. The camel is covered with coarse hair ; 
his colour is light brown, and his feet are soft and flat like lai^e 
jNtds. The camel is of much use in countries where there is liUle 
vater. 

Sunday is the first and Saturday the last day of the week* 
Twelve Articles make one dozen. Sixty seconds make one minute. 

The first and last duty of a soldier is obedience. Jamea haa &• 
twdnuoks. 



THE PEONOUN. 

62. A Pronoun is a word that stands for a Noon ; 
as, ** When William found the book which Jane had lost^ 
he restored it to her/* 

The Httle words, - which," " he," " it," and " her," are 
Pronouns, each standing for a Noun: viz., which, for 
hook; he, for William; it, for book; and her, for Jane, 

The word pronoun means **for a noun,*' being derived frona 
Lat. pro =3 for, and noun, 

63. Pronouns prevent the necessity of havingto repeat 
the Nouns too often. For example, if we had no Pronouns^ 
instead of saying, " When William found the book which. 
Jane had lost, he restored it to her ;" we should have to 
say, "William found the book,'' ^^Jane had lost the 
book," '* William restored the book to Jane.** > 

CLASSIFIOATION OF PRONOUNS. 

64* Fronoims are divided into the following kinds :*- 

1. Personal Pronouns. 

2. Relative Pronouns. 

3. Demonstrative Prononns. 

4. Interrogative Pronouns. 

5. Indefinite Pronouns. 

60* Pbbsoital Pbostouns are «inr[^^ tRi^i!k\aX?^(>^Vst 
ibe names of persons, places, and t\uiL^ *I\i^l ^s^k—V 
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thov, he, she, it, one ; with their variations — mine, me^ 
bim, her, we, yon, they, theuL &c. These Pronouns are 
ealled FersonaL, because they denote^ 

fa) The person speaking ; as, 7, mim, me, 
U>) The person spoken to ; as, tkouy thine, thee, 
[c) The person spoken of; as, he, tJie, her. 

66. When a Personal Pronoun denotes the speaker, it 
is said to be of the First Person ; as. " Give that to 
me'* ^ Give that to me (the speaker). When a Personal 
Pronoun denotes a person addressed, it is of the Second 
Person ; as, " Do you (the person addressed) hear me ) " 
When a Personal Pronoun denotes a person or thing 
spoken of, it is of the Third Person ; as, ^ JETe (the per- 
son spoken of) told me." 

67. Myself, thyself, yourself, himself, itself, ourselves, 
pourselves, themselves, are Compound Personal Pronotms: 
and in such expressions as, ''He warmed himsdfi' ''I 
hurt myself" ko., they are named Refleadve Pronouns. 

Write out the foUowing narratiTe, and put Nouns in place of 
ihe Pronouns, which are italicised. 

A lark having built her nest in a field of com, it grew ripe bef or* 
k&r young ones were able to fir. Fearing lest they should be de- 
stroyed when the com would be reaping, the told them before she ' 
went out to get them food, that tJiep must listen if they should hear 
anything said about reaping U. At her return they told her that 
ihe fanner and his son had been there, and had agreed to ask 
their neighbours to assist them in cutting it. '* Then / may let 
pm remam another day," said she to them, 

SELATIVE PBONOUNS. 

68. Belaiive Pbonouks are so called because they 
relate or carry us back to an antecedent Noun or Pro- 
noun in the sentence ; as, 

''I received the present which you sent me." 

Ant. .Bel, ^., 

-' .gg prayeth best wAo loveth most." 

Observe the connection between the Belature Prouotm 
^ad its Antecedent. 
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69. The Eelative mav Lave a sentence for its Antece- 
dent ; as, " The weather is fine ^ which makes it very 
pleasant." Ant. JUL 

70. The Relative Pronouns are who, which, that, what, 
whom, whose, and as, called Simple Relatives ; and 
whoever, whichever, whatever, whosoever, whichso- 
ever, and whatsoever, named Compound Relatives. 

71. What means " that which ; " as. " Do what I desire 
you" s= " Do that which I desire you." 

72. Who stands for persons, which for animals and 
lifeless things, that may take the place of either t^Ao or 
which, and thus prevent the too frequent repetition of 
either. Thus we can say, " the man who came," or " the 
man that came," but not ^*the man which came; "the 
stars that twinkle," or " the stars which twinkle," but not 
•* the stars who twinkle ; " " the dog which or the dog that 
barksy'' but not " the dog who barks." 

73. Relative Pronouns not only take the place of 
Noons, but also loin one sentence to another. Thus, 
in the sentence, "I have seen the house which you built, 
** which," the relative, connects "/ have seen the house" 
with *^$/ou built," and, at the same time, stands instead 
of " house." 

Note.— Relatives might be caUed Conjunctive Pronouns. 

74. Call as a Relative after same, such, as much, as 
many; as, "Yours are the same as mine;" ''Such ob 
come are welcome." 

DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

75. Demonstrative Peonouns stand for Nouns, and 
define them ; as, *' This is better than that^ Parse this 
and that in the above sentence as Demonstrative Pro- 
nouns ; and note that if the sentence were, *' This thing 
is better than that thing," you should parse this and that 
Demonstrative Adjectives. 

76. The Demonstrative PronounaaT^>3fe^'^^2!ELiaX»^'CBL^^^ 
Wioae, you, such, the same. Tkey can «XV \i^ ^^s«•^ ^ 

Aqjectives, 
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77. This and these refer to thin^ near ; thctt, those, and 
yon to things more distant. This and these also point 
out the last named, and that and those the Jirst named, of 
two things mentioned in connection with each other ; as, 

" Farewell, my friends ; farewell, my foes ! 
My peace withfthese, my love with those" 

These = ** my foes ; " those = " my friends." 

INTEBBOaATIVE FEONOUNS. 

78. Intebbogativb FBONouirs ask questions. They 
are who ? which ? and what ? 

79. Who asks a person's name; as, " Who is that?" 
Ans. ^^John!* Which may refer to either persons or 
things; as, "FAic^is theway;** '^Whichoi^^oudidiitl'' 
What, as an Interrogative Pronoun, refers to things 
only ; as, ** W/iat is that ] "=" What thdng is that 1 " 

80. Which and what are often Interrogative Adjec- 
tives : as,/* Which girl ? " " What boy 1 " Notice thatj as 
an Adjective, what may refer to persons. 

INDEFINITB FBONOUNS. 

81. Ii^DBFiNiTE Pronouns stand for Nouns, but do not 
point them out clearly. They are any, all, few, some, 
several, one, other, another, none, each, every, either, 
sieither, nobody, somebody, anybody, something, no- 
thing, aught, naught, &c. 

82. Most of the Indefinite Pronouns may be used as 
Adjectives. Parse them as Adjectives when they are put 
Aft^e Nouns, and as Pronouns when they take the place of 
Nouns. In the following sentence, *^Some like study^ 
<4hers like play," ^^sotm" and *^ others'* are Indefinite Pro- 
nouns; but in "JSome boys like study, other boys like 
play," " some" and *^ other' are Indefinite Adjectives. 

Note. — Ea^h other and one another are called Bed- 
procal Pronouns. 

83b Learn from the following examples the differ^ 
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ence between Indefinite Pronouns and Indefinite Adjec- 
tives : — 



Sentenced containing Inde- 
finite Pronouns. 

Several were present. 

One consents, another refuses. 

The laws are made for all and 

sundry. 
Has anybody aught against him? 
JSomebody must be head of the 

class. 
Some were saved. 
Modi got a priM* 



Sentences containing Inde- 
iinite Adjectives. 

A II men are mortal. 

Et^fry boy should go out in his 

order. 
Several persons came. 
I was there the other day. 
Either ball will do. 
I met James one day in town. 
Did you catch any fish to-day? 
Each girl got a prize. 



Exercise 9. 

(a.) Pick out and classify the Pronouns which occur in the fol« 
lowing sentences : — 

That is work of waste and ruin : do as Charles and I are doing. 
Who killed Cock Robin? ** I," said the sparrow. Tom's horse is 
larger than that of his brother. Who are you ? Did anybody see 
him? This is what I want. Any may come, none are ex- 
cluded. Nobody came. One ought to know one's own mind. 
The book which he found is mine. Are these marbles yours? 
Bring the map that you were sent for. Tell me the name of those 
that make cloth, ^e is one that everybody respects. What is 
that? 

(6.) Supply the Relatives which are omitted. 

That is the teacher -^— taught me, and there is the school 

I attended. I have got i wanted. The friend helps in 

need is a true friend. John was present heard everything 

was said. Wellington was a general of all Englishmen 

are proud. Frank has a dog barks. I give you such 

I have. He we worship, by gift we live, and by — 

all things were made is the Lord. 

{c.) Supply Antecedents. Did you like the which he 

sang ? John has a that mews, and a that sings. James 

has a that trots fast. The which you read is interest- 
ing. Give the that you have for saying so. Did you get 

the which he sent you ? This is the that killed the 

rat. whom we worship, made all that exist. who 

lies, would steal. 

{d.) Correct the following :«*Retum the book whom I gave yon. 
This is the cat who killed the rat. Beware the train who is 
coming. John is a boy which I believe. The bird whom I caught 
flew awuy. John has a watch who keeps good time. Frank is a 
boy which I like. I lost my pencil ; but Jane found her. Men 
should not spend his lime f eousbly. 
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THE VERB * 

84. A Verb states, commands, or asks ; but its chief 
use is to state. 

85. A Verb states :— 

(a) What anything does ; as, 

" Dogs bark.'* " Ships saiU* « The wind 
olowsJ' 

(6) What is done to anything ; as, 

" The bird was shotP " John was umch 

(c) What anything is, or what is the condition 
of anything ; as, 

" The moon is round." " John is sleepingJ* 

Verbs command ; as, 

"Come back." " ^toTwf there." f' March.'' 

Verbs ask qnestions ; as, 

"-ire the apples ripel" "Do hawks kill 
little birds r 

Note. — Without a Verb you could not make a statement. It is 
the essential part of speech in every sentence ; hence the name 
'* verb " which means tne word. 

86. A Verb may be a single word ; as, " fishes smm; " 
or it may consist of two, three, or four words ; as, 
** Samuel can vrrUe'' (two words) ; " The task should be 
learned" (three words); "The copy shovld have been 
toritten " (four words). 

Observe that it takes the two words, ** can writCy* to 
state what Samuel can do ; the three words, '^should be 
learned^' to state what should be done to the task ; and 
the four words, " should have been written^ to state what 
should have been done to the copy. 

SUBJECT AND DIEEOT OBJECT. 

87. When a Verb is used for stating or asserting there 
must be something about which the assertion is made. 
This is called the SUBJECT of the Verb ; and also 

* Lat. ver&ttm=the word. 
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the Subject of the senuence. It may be found by putting 
the question. " Who 1 " or " What 1 " before the Verb. 
Examine these sentences — 
" He felL" 

" Charles was beheaded." 
" To be truthful is honourable." 

Now ask. "Who or what fell?" " Who or what was 
beheaded? "Who or what is honourable T' and you 
get the answers — " ke,^ " Charles" and " to be truthful" 

"He " is the Subject of the Verb "/c^/," 

" Oharles " is the Subject of the Verb " was he- 

headedy^ 
" To be truthful " is the Subject of the Verb " is." 
The Subject of a Verb is often called the Nominative 
Case to tne Verb. Know it by both names, and remem- 
ber that it is always a Nonn or a Pronoun, or a group 
of words equivalent to a Noun. 

88. Bead* and examine carefully these two sentences — 

1. " The river runs." 

2. " The smith shod the horse. ^ 

The Verb "rw/w" here states what its Subject {river) 
does ; viz., " The river runs ; " and the sense is perfect. 
You don't think of asking, "The river runs (what?) ;" 
for the action of running is not done to anything. In 
the second sentence it is quite different. The Verb 
'* shod** states what its Subject (the smith) did ; viz.» 
the smitil sliod ; but the sense is n^ot perfect until 
you know what the shoeing was done to, which you 
may learn by putting (What?) after ** shod;* thus, "The 
smith shod (what?)" Ans. "The horse." *' Horst** is 
necessa^ to complete the sense, and is called the BIREOT 
OBJECT of the verb " shod.** The Direct Object is often 
caUed the Objective Case governed bv the Verb. Enow 
it by both names ; and remember that it is always a 
Noun, or a Pronoun, or a group of words equivalent to 
a Noun. 

CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS. 

89. Verbs are divided according to their nature and 
meaning into two great classes : — 

1. Transitive Verbs. 

2. Intransitive Verbs. 
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90. The action of a Transitive Verb is done to some- 
thing ; as, " The smith shod the Aorse," " Charles was 
beheaded." The action of shoeing was done to the horse, 
and the action of beheading was done to Charles ; there- 
fore, ^^shod " and " toas beheaded " are Tfaasitive Verbs. 
What the action of a Transitive Verb is done to, is called 
the Object of the Action* '* Hone " is the Object of the 
Action of the Verb ** shody*' and " CharUa** is the Object 
of the Action of the Verb ** was beheaded.** The Object 
of the Action is called the Direct Olojeet when it follows 
the Verb thus: ''The smith shod the horse " (see §88) y 

Tram, IHreet 

Verb. Obj\ 

but it may also be used as the Sul^ect of the Verb ; e,g., 
** Th e horse was shod by the smith," *• Charles was be- 

Subject Trant, Verb, 
headed.** 

' 91. The action expressed by an Intransitive Verb is 
not done to anything ; as, '* The ehild is weeping." *' The 
wind blows.** 

«* J« weeping** and *' blows** are Intransitive Verbs. 

92. Most Verbs imply action, but some— usually 
called If ettlo: Verbs-~do not. Here axe examples :«— 

•* John is a good boy. 

•* The bill remains due.'' 

" Smith became a good scholar." 

** The weather continues fine.** 

MEANING OP ACTIVE VOICE AND PASSIVE 

VOICE. 

93. Look at the following statement : — 

** John found a purse.* 

Here ^John^ is the subject of the Verb *^f<yimd^ and 
^ purse*' ia its Object; that is. "purse** is what the 
action wets done to. But John, tne Subject, is also the 
doer of the action, as yon may sea by asking, " Who did 
it] "or "Who found a purser Ans.^John.'' The Verb 
^*\/^nd" is, for this reason, said to be in the ACTIVB 

Voice, 
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DefimiiioK.-^ When the Subject of a Verb does the 
aetdon, the Verb is said to be in the Acnvs VoiCB. 

94. Look at this statement — 

" A purse was found by John." 

Here "purse'' is the sitbject of the Verb ^^was foundy* 
because it answers the question "What was found?" 
Ans. " A purse." It is also the object of the action 
expressed by the Verb ; because the action uhis dimeto- 
the purse. ThvLs ''purse," the subject, denoted the Object 
et veoeiTer of the action, ^sid ^* toaa /outmP' ia, for this 
reason, said to be in the PASSIVE VOICE. 

Bejiniiion, — ^When the action expressed by a Trann- 
twe Verb is done to the Subject, the Verb is said to be 
m the Passive Voice. 

95. The ACTIVE may be changed to the passive voice 
without altering the meaning of the sentence. Thus we 
can say — 



Aetlye Voice. 
The master tocught James. 

I lott a halfpemiy. 
James struck Frank. 
Jane likes Mary. 
Tom should learn music. 



PaiiiT* Voice. 

James vxis taught by the 

master. 
A halfpenny vjos lost by me. 
Frank was struck by James. 
Mary is liked by Jane. 
Music should he learned by 

Tom. 



96. Be sure that you thoroughly understand the fol- 
lowing : — 

(a) The Object of the Action of a Transitive Verb 
means simply the Noun, Pronoun, or equivalent of a 
Noun, which denotes what the action is done to; as, 
** James was struck. " "John struck James " 

Object. Trans, Verb. Tr.Verh. Object. 

(6) When the Voice is Active, the Object of the Action 

is the Direct Object or Objective Case governed by the 

Verb; and the doer or a^ent of the action is the Subject 

or Nominative ; as, ^^ John struck James." 

Subject Act. Direct 

and Voice. Olji. 
Agent. 

(ff) When the Voice is Passive, ttie Object oj CK* iLcHvm 
hecomes the Subject of the Vexb^ aniXSoL"^ ogent^^V^^^^- 
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pressed, is indicated by means of the Preposition ^^by;^9Ji^ 
*^ James was struck by John.** 

Subject Pass, Voice, Agent, 
and 
Obj. of Ait, 

THE INFINITIVE. 

97. Tliat form of the Verb which takes the word "to** 
before it, is called the Infinitive ; e,g,, to learru to sin^ 
t^ he praised^ to he punished. When a Verb takes this 
form it does not state, command, or ask; but either 
simply names or expresses in a general wav, whatever 
idea the Verb implies ; whether of " doing,'* " heing done 
to,** or ^^ heing,** The Infinitive thus partakes of the 
nature of a Noun, and is indeed sometmies the equiva- 
lent of one ; €,g, : — 

" To learn is profitable." 

" Nobody likes to he punished,** 

Here the Infinitives " to learn ** and ^^tohe punished ** are 
equivalent to the Abstract Nouns " learning** and "»w»- 
imment,** "To learn** is the Subject of the Verb "«/' 
and " to he punished** is the Direct Object of the Verb 
"likes;** thus: — 

To learn is profitable = Learning is profitable. 

Infinitive, Abstract 

Noun, 

Nobody likes to be punished = Nobody likes punishment 

Infinitive, Abstract Noun, 

The word " to ** belongs to the Verb,5n such c:-ses, and 
is not to be parsed as a Frex>osition ; it is simply the 
sign of the Innnitive. 

For further information on the Infinitive^ see § 193 to 
§ 195 inclusive. 

PARTICIPLES. 

98. The form of the Verb which ends in i«^ is called 
the Present Participle ; as, singing, toorJdng, Another 
form whieh ends in ed, d, t, en, n, &c., is called the Past 

•PsrtJciple ; as, loved, heard, meard, toritten, lam. "P^xtl- 
ciples in tng asid the Past Participlea oi Ttana\\.\N^N ««V>^ 
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may be used purely as Adjectives; as, a singing bird, a 
vfounded soldier. Paurticiples often form the chief parts 
of stating Verbs; as, •'^The bird is singing" "I Aave 
written a letter." You may find the Past Participle by 
trying "I have" before the Verb. Thus, you can say 
** 1 have «ee»," " I have written,'* but not " I have saw/' 
'* I have wrote ;" seen and written are therefore Past 
Participle forms. The Present Participle may be used 
as a Noun ; e.g., <' Seeing is believing.'* 

Participles oaHtopo^ in the nature of Verbs and Ad- 
jectives, or 01 Verbs and Nouns, hence their name. 

For farther information, see § 196 to § 202, inclusive. 

Exercise 10. 

(a.) Write out six Assertions, six QuestlonB, and six Com* 
maiMls, using different Verbs. 

(6.) Supply omitted Subjects in the following :— 

is caUed the New World. have branches. ia 

the capital of Ireland. roar. fly. conquered 

Napoleon. is an article of food. is commendable. 

— — swim. 

Supply Direct Objects which are omitted :~ 

William tore . James took . Who killed ? Jane 

■tng . The mason built . He spent . He felled ^ . 

Bob hurt , The master praised . The boy loves . 

(e.) Ohanse the following Verbs from the Active Voice to the 
PMlive V(noe without altering the sense :— 

The urn sives light. Joiners make chairs. They weeded the 
field. The hound caught a hare. The maid has miUced the cow. 
The sparrow killed cock-robin. James will build a house. The 
farmer had sown the seed. The farmer will have sown the seed 
by next Ifay. John makes fair promises. 

{d.) Change the foUowing Verbs from the Passive to the Active 
Voioe without altering the sense :— 

The town is taken by the soldiers. Osman was wounded by a 
bnUet. John has been praised by the master. WiUiam will be 
pQi^iriied by his father. Paris was besieged by the Germans. The 
UTinflprtone River was traced bv Stanley. Good boys are loved 
hf Uieir teachers. The window nad been left open by the servant. 
Tour time has been wasted. Frank migiht Yxttve\i^^u>L^^Ws *Cql^ 
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{e,) Tell the Inflnltlve, the Present Partlciifle, and the Past 
Participle of the Yerbs which occtzx in the following : — 

The tree felL The canary flew away. James won the gajne. 
The door is shnt. The gon barst. Frank worked his sain. Come 
nearer me. I hear the music Do you like music ? The grass 
has been mown. John spilled the ink. The earta turns on its 
•axis. 



THE ADVERB.* 

99. An Adverb is a word whidi modifies the mearnng 
of a Verb, an Adjective, or another Adverb ; as, 

"He acted vdsely^* (Adv. ^wiseli/" modifying a Verb). 
"The sun is verv bright" (Adv. *^very" modifying an 

Adj.). 
« He ran too fast " (Adv. " too,'' modifying Adv. "/cwt % 

100. Adverbs are used with Verbs to mark the when, 
the where, and the how of the actions which the Verbs 
express; -as, "The horsemen then rode away qnicJdyJ^ 
Here the Adverbs are then, away, and quickly ; ^^thm^ 
marking when they rode, " away^ where they rode, and 
" quicMy " how they rode. 

101. Adverbs modifying Adjectives and other Adverbs 
may be easily known by their answering the question, 
"How?'' addressed to the Adjective or Adverb; as, 
" John is very diligent, rather diligent, exceedingly dili- 
gent too diligent." Very, rather^ exceedingly, and too 
are Adverbs modifying the Adjective diligent, and maybe 
known by their answering the question, " How diligent t " 
In the sentenoe "John writes well," **fedV* is an Adverb 
modifying the Verb wT\te$ ; but by asking "How well ?** 
you may find Adverbs to modify " weZ?, viz., very well» 
prdty well, exceedingly well, well enough. Very, pretty, 
exceedingly, and enough, are Adverbs modifying another 
Adverb, ** well.'* 

102. Adverbs are classed as follows : — 

Adverbs of manner, mark- V« ^ ^ -^ .^ 
mg how an action is > iSdlv &c. *4"*''*^J'' 

QOI10 y 33^ • • • J 

* From Lat. ad = to, and. verb. 
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Adverbs of time, marking ( afterwards, immediately, 
when ; as, . . . ( now, then, when, <fec. 

Adverbs of place, showing ( here, there, where, hither, 
the where of an action ; < thither, whither, hence, 
as, ( thence, whence, <fec. 

Adverbs of degree, modify- ( very, too, ahnost, no, some- 
ing Acyectives and Ad-< what, much, quite, ex- 
verbs ; as, . . . ( ceedinghr, <kc. 

Adverbs of order, marking | first or firstly, secondly, 
sequence ; as, . . ( thirdly, nex^ &c. 

The negative Adverb, . not 

103. Yes and no nsed as answers, are parsed by some 
grammarians, not as Adverbs, but as Word-sentences ; 
€.g., " Have you dined P' Ans. "No."-** I have not 
■dined." " Honest friend, is that ass your own P" Ans. 
" Tes." - ** The ass is my own. " A Word-sentence is a 

lantence compressed into a singrle word. 

101 Adverbs of manner are formed from Adjectives 
Ijj adding " ly ; " thus— 



Adjective. Adverb. 

Hard becomes hardly. 
Foolish „ /ooliMy, 
Nice „ nicely. 



ADJEGTrVB. Advebb. 

Jitst becomes justly. 
^ Bad „ badly. 
Diligent „ diligently. 

By constructing sentences containing Adjectives and 
their derived Adverbs, you may easily learn the differ- 
•ent uses of these two parts of speech ; as, " That jttst 
man was not justly treated ; " " Charles told his remark- 
<tiUe story remarkably well : " " The plan was a wise one, 
and it was tnsely executed. 

105. The same word may often be used both as an 
Adjective and as an Adverb : — " He is the very man " 
{verify an Adjective). " He is very sick" (very, an Adverb). 
" I have a prettv flower " (pretty, an Adjective). ** I have 
pretty good health " (pretty, an Adverb*). **7%€ man told 
me the news ** (the, a Demonstrative Adjective). ** The 
more I know him the better I like him " (the, an Adverb). 

The same word may often be used both as an Adverb 
and as a Conjunction ; e.g., ^^ Where are you ?" (wliere., an 
Adverb). " I am standing where, 1 "waa ^\wift^^' VjioVure.^ 
s Conjunction). 
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Exercise 11. 

^ (a.) Point out all the Adverbs in the following, put each into its 
proper class, and tell the word it modifies. 

I thought it hard enough to turn a grindstone so long on a C(Jd 
day ; but to be now rudely called a little rascal was quite too much 
for me to bear patiently. It sank very deep in my mind, and often 
have I thought of it since. When I see a merchant over attentive 
to his customers, politely begging them to take a little brandy, I 
•always think with myself, " That man has an axe to grind." Come 
back again soon. Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 

(6.) Make short sentences, each containing one of the following 
Aajectives, and an Adverb termed from it. 

Severe, harsh, rude, cold, large, swe^t, bitter, common, distant, 
ancient. 



THE PEEPOSITION.* 

106. Pbepositioks are words placed before Nouns 
or Ftonouns to connect them with and show their 
relation to Verbs, Adjectives, or other Nouns or Pro- 
nouns ; as, " An owl anxious for supper, sat upcm, a wall 
behind an old ruin, vdth the intention of seizing any 
mouse or little bird that might come near it." 

For, upon, behind, with, of and near are Preposi- 
tions, "/br " joins and relates the Noun " mpper" to the 
Adjective " anxious" (anxious/or supper); ^^upon " joins 
and relates the Noun ^^walV^ to the Verb ^^sat" (sat 
rtpon wall); ^^ behind" joins and relates the Noun 
*^ruin" to the Noun ^^woUl " (wall behind ruin) ; " toith" 
joins and relates the Noun *^ intention" to the Verb 
"5a^''(sat vdth the intention); "(/"joins and relates 
the Verbal Noun ^^ seizing" to the Noun "intention" 
(intention of seizing) ; and " near " joins and relates 
the Pronoun "it" to the Verb "might come" (might 
come near it). 

Note.— When you parse a word as a Preposition, you are ex- 
pected to be able to name the words it connects. 

107. The Noun or Pronoun following a Preposition is 
called its Object, and is said to be in the Objective 

* Derived from Lat. prcBjwwitiw = "pVAce3L\j«S.0T«. 
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Oase governed by it ; as, " He is o^ the door ; " " He is 

Prep. Object. 

beside me.'' Door and 7ne are in the Objective Case, 

Prep. Obj. 

because each is the Object of a Preposition. Prepo- 
sitions are thus said to govern the Objective Case of 
Nouns and Pronouns. 

108. The nature of the relations expressed bv Prepo- 
sitions may be best learned from a few examples. For 
instance : the floor is beneath the ceiling, tne ceiling 
above or over the floor, the desks upon the floor, the boys 
in the desks, the master among or before the boys, and 
the boys beside each other. Beneath, above, over, upon, 
in, among, before, and beside are Prepositions that de- 
note how the objects which are here supposed to bo at 
rest, are related to each other. 

In the following examples, the Prepositions along; 
after, across, up, past, down, into, and round, express 
relations implying motion : — " Go along that path and I 
will go after you. " Come across the field." " Smoke 



goes «4jo' the chimney." "He went past the house." 
"John is goinff down the street." "Come into the 
room." " Magellan sailed r(mnd the world." 

109. Many Prepositions may be used as Adverbs ; as, 
" Come alcmg.'* ^' Go w»." " Walk m." " Stand off? 
" He stayed outsideP "The train ran past.^* 

110. Such phrases as — in spite of for the sake of by 
reason of by means of are called Compound Preposi- 
tions ; as, "He is happy in spite o/his poverty." " Ho 
succeeded in consequence ofYna diligence. 



111. The following are some of 
Prepositions : — 

at 

about 

above 

across 

after 

along 

ami£t 

before 

behind 



below 


of 


between 


on 


beyond 


over 


by 


since 


during 


till 


for 


to 


from 


towards 


in 


through. 


into 


up 



the most common 

upon 

under 

with 

within 

without 

in behalf of 

by mfiMv* qI 
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Exercise 12. 

(a.) Pick out the PreposiMons in the following, and show what 
words they connect and relate : — 

A Writer upon bees mentions that he was once assisted by his 
xnaid-seryant in hiving a swarm. Being rather fearful, she put a 
cloth over her head and shoulders. "Wlien the bees were shaken 
off the tree on which they had alighted, the oueen probably 
settled on th6 doth ; for the whole swarm covered it, and getting 
under it spread themselves over her face and neck. She was with 
difficulty kept from running off ; but at length her master, having 
quitted her fears, began to search for the queen. 

^n old man, famous for his obliging dtspositiou, was riding upon 
an 4M towards the nearest market town ; whilst his little boy, 
almost crippled with walking, was trudging on foot behind him. 

(&.) Supply the omitted Prepositions :— 

9ames travelled Belfast Bublin train Friday. 

He stayed the night a hotel, and — the next morning 

stfffted Kingstown. Taking the steamboat, he sailed 

the channel Holyhead company several passengers. 

Holyhead he took train — Chester the Dee. The 

trsin passed the Menai Strait, , Caernarvonshire, a 

biidge. As he passed the Welsh coast, he was so charmed 

— ^ the scenery him that the time seemed short until he 

an*T«d Chester. 



THE CONJUNCTION.* 
112. OONjnNCTiOKsyotn%efft«r sentences and words, 

but their chief use is to connect sentences; as ** My 
brother is come, htU 1 Tiavb iiot seen him f *' Birds fly 
a?^ fishes swim;" Neit/ier James nor William came;" 
*' The head or chief of a clan;" " A chaise and pair.'' 

ill3. Conjunctions often seem to connect words when 
thev really join sentences. The two following examples 
will make this clear : — 

I. "John and James are good boys." 

This is equivalent to the two sentences — ^*'John is a 
good boy," " James is a good boy," which we unite by 
uie Conjunction and, and contract into the expression, 
** John and James are good boys" 

2. J wish wetVAtfr poverty tior riches." 



JDezIred from Jaat. coniimgert = V> \q^^^^^^^^^< 
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This is equivalent to the two sentences : — 
*** I wish not poverty," " I wish not riches," 

which we combine into one by means of the negative 
Comunctions neither and rwr, and contract into — " I wish. 
neither poverty nor riches." 

114. The Conjunction and really comiects words in 
the following : — 

" Her coach and four draws up to the door." 
** Bread and honey is wholesome food." 
**The cap cost three-a7K3^sixpence." 
** * 1/ saia the sparrow, * with my bow and arrow.' " 

The words thus joined express but one idea. See 
§. 304. 

115. Glassiiftcation of Conjunctions. 

Some Conjunctions are mere connectives, whilst 
others mark various relations between the sentences 
whidi liey join ; and this being the principle on which 
they are classified, we shall illustrate their classification 
by using different kinds of Conjunctions to imite a few 
pairs of suitable easy sentences ; thus — 

(a) You help Frank, and Frank helps you. 
You help Frank, also Frank helps you. 
You help Frank, likewise Frank helps you. 
You help Frank^ moreover Frank helps you. 
You help Frank, besides Frank helps you. 

Andi aUoj likewise^ morBoveVj^ and hesidea, unite the 
meanings of the sentences which they connect, and are 
hence called Copulative Conjunctions. 

(h) You trust Frank, but Frank distrusts you. 

You trust Frank, although Frank distrusts you. 
You trust Frank, yet Frank distrusts you. 
You trust Franx, notwithstanding Frank dis- 
trusts you. 

But, althoughjj/et, and iwiwithstandviigy connect sen- 
tences opposed m meaning, and are hence called Oon- 
trasting Conjunctions. 

(c) EitteTyou saw Frank, or "Fratik. aa.-^ ^swx. 

You neither saw Frank, nox flad^Btw^^'ek^l^^ 
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Either^ neithery or, and iior, are called Distributive 
Conjunctions. Notice that or follows either, and nor 
follows neither. 

These last two kinds make up the larger class of 
Disjunctive Conjunctiona 

(cQ I help Frank, because Frank helps me. 
I help Frank, seeing that Franknelps me. 
I help Frank, so Frank helps me. 
I help Frank, therefore Frank helps me. 
Frank works hard, that he may succeed. 
Frank works hard, in order that he may succeed. 

Because and seeing that are Coiyunctions denoting 
Cause : so and therefore denote Reason ; that and in 
order that denote Purpose. 

(e) Tom would help Frank, if he helped Tom. 

Tom would help Frank, provided that he helped 

Tom. 
Keep Tom and Frank apart, lest Frank strike 
Tom. 
If and provided that are Conjunctions denoting a 
Condition ; lest denotes a Possibility. 

(/) I bow to James when he bows to me. 
John goes wherever James goes. 
John told me how he did it. 
John told me why he did it. 

Conjunctions, such as when, wherever, how, and why^ 
express adverbial relations of Time, Place, Manner, &c.y 
and are therefore called Adverbial Conjunctions. They 
are often called Belative Adverbs. Compare § 73 on the 
conjunctive use of the Belative Pronoun. This is the 
easiest way of becoming familiar with the nature and 
tises of Conjunctions. 

116. Conjunctions are not alwasrs placed between 
the sentences they join. Thus you can say — 

. " ril stay if you go," or " If you go 111 stay." " Til 
leave when you come," or "When you come 111 leave." 
" I saw John after the school was dismissed," or '* After 
the school was dismissed I saw John." 

227, A group of words having the force of a Conjunc- 
t/on Is called a Compound Conjunction; «ja, in order 
^^^^^ ybrasmuch aSy as well as, provided tliot^ seeiin^ tlwrt* 
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Exercise 13. 

(a.) Point out the Con junctions in the following, and show the 
sentences they connect : — 

Our clothing, as you know, is made of wool ; hut this suhstanee 
is not selected because it imparts warmth. The meeting was not 
adyertised, so there were few present. The crops are good ; for 
the ground is rich, and the weather has been favourable. John 
and James work hard, therefore they are happy. Alind your 
business, else you won't succeed. Though he reproved me sharply, 
yet I can reckon him as a friend. Let us have a walk along the 
shore before the tide ebbs. 

" Though my wallet was scant, I remembered his case, 
Nor refused my last crust to his pitiful face ; 
But he died at my feet on a cold winter^s day. 
And I played a lament for my poor dog Tray." 

(&.) Supply the Conjunctions which are omitted : — 

Summer ii warm — winter is cold. * the bear is surly 

it may be tamed. You have never deceived me I trust 

you. Jane Mary have won prizes. Nothing would live 

the sun did not shine. You should call you are in the 

neighbourhood. John James walk William drives. D<^ 

are blind they are nine days old. You must know the tables 

— you can make progress in arithmetic. 



THE INTERJECTION.* 

118. IMTEBJECTIONS are exclamations thrown in 
among other words to call attention; as, Ho/ or to 
esnpress some strong sudden feeling; as, Ah/ Oh/ 
Akis/ Hurrah/ 

Exercise 14. 

Point out the Intexjectlons in the following :— 

Hark! the lark is singing. Lo ! the sun is set. What ! would 
you dare to disobey ? Oh ! the pain was dreadful. Silence ! at once. 
Hush ! walk gently. Alas ! I never saw him again. Hurrah ! on to 
the charge. Up ! up ! let us a voyage take. Tush ! 'tis some fool 
has rung and run away. A pretty story, forsooth ! Bravo ! well 
done ! now only one more effort is needed. Liberty, property, and 
old England for ever, huzza ! 

* Derived from. Lat. tntetjecttis = tYao'wiv^oaiQTiv 
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SIMPLE PAESING. 

119. Simple parsing is the classifying of words ac- 
cording to tne uses they serve in the sentence. 

To do this correctly, you must know well the defini- 
tions of the eight parts of speech, and the general 
meaning of the passage to be parsed. Before attempt- 
ing to parse words, you should read the sentence 
slowly and thoughtfully, and then trust to common 
sense as your guide in detecting the special uses of the 
diflferent words. Parsing is a mere exercise of common 
sense, once you know what the parts of speech mean. 

Guessing must be avoided above all things, for the 
same word may be used for different purposes in the 
same sentence ; that is, a word may be a certain part of 
speech in one place, and a different part of speech in 
another. The next paragraph will illustrate this. 

120. Examples of the same word put to different 
uses. The word that is used as three different parts of 
speech in the sentence, '* That boy says that he nas the 
book thai you lost." The iirst that is a Demonstrative 
Adjective ; the second, a Oonjunction ; the third, a Be- 
lative Pronoun. Save is a Preposition in— "All is 
still, save the ceaseless moan of the bubbling rill ;" but a 
Verb in " Gk)d save the Queen." In " His word is as 
good 05 his bond (is)," the iirst as is an Adverb modi- 
fying good; the second, a Conjunction connecting the 
two sentences ; and in " He welcomed such ew came," as 
is a Relative Pronoun. In " He is somewhat better," 
somewhat is an Adverb modifying better; but in "I 
have somewhat against thee," the same word is an 
Indefinite Pronoun. " He is not half prepared," half 
an Adverb ; " Half loaf is better than no oread," halfj 
-an Adjective ; " The half is less than the whole," half 
a Noun. " He is no better," tio, an Adverb ; " I saw no 
person," nx), an Adjective; " Were you there?" Ans."iVo" 
=»** I was not there," wo, a Word-sentence. " What are you 
doing?" what, an Interrogative Pronoun; " What coun- 
try vi this ? " what^ an Adjective ; '^ I have found what I 
wanted ;" what^ a Relative Pronoun = "that which;" 
** What with the roquelaure, and what with the weather, 
it will give your honour your death," what^ an Adverb 
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(meemng partly); " What! are all silent ?" what, an In- 
tezjection ; " What is a useful word/' what, a Nouiu 

MODEL OF SIMPLE PAESINa. 

121. " Alas ! I have been sadly deceived : in early life 
I ivas too hopeful, for I received then so many fair pro- 
mises." 



WORD. 


CLASS. 


BEOAUSK 


Alas! 




an Intexjectlon 


it is an exclamation. 


I 




a Pera. Pron. 




it stands for the name of a person. 


have been 


} 


a Verb 




it states. 


deceived 


[pass, voke)* 




it states what has beei^ done to 










" I," the Subject. 


sadly: 




an Adv. 


{ 


it modifies the Verb '*have been 
deceived." 


in 




a Prep. 


{ 


it connects and relates *Uife** and 
''hopeful.'' 


early 




an Adj. 




it shows what life. 


life 




a Noun 




it is a name. 


was 




a Verb 




it states. 


too 




an Adv. 


{ 


it modifies " hopeful,*' showio; 
Jioto hopeful. 


hopeful 




anAtiU. 


{ 


it describes the person denoted by 


lor 




a Com. 


1 


it connects the sentences going be- 
fore and after. 


reoeived 


{ 


a Verb. 
(act, voice)* 




it states, 

it states what "I," the subject, 
did. 


then 




an Adv. 




it tells wh^n " I received.*' 


so 




an Adv. 




it modifies the Adj. ** many.** 


many 




an Adj. 




it tells the number of promises. 


fair 




an Adj. 




it tells the kind of promises. 


promises 




a Noun 




it is a name. 



INFLECTION. 

122. Inflection is the change of form to which some 
kinds of words are subject when their application is 
varied. For example, you would say :— One lion, but 

* Children should be early taught to distinguish the Active from 
the Passive Voice. 
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two lixyns; a liorCs paw, bat two lions^ paws ; the lion 
has a mane, but the lioness has none ; the boy tvrites, the 
boy wrote, the boy was writing, the boy has vrritten ; a 
mnall house, a smaller house, the smallest house. Lixms, 
lion!s, lion^j lioness, are Inflections of the Noun lion ; 
writes, wrote, writing, written, are inflections of the Verb 
to write; and smaller, smallest, are inflections of the 
Adjective small. 

123. The parts of speech which are inflected are the 
IToiin, the Pronoun, the Verb, the Adjective, and the 
Adverb. 



INFLECTIONS OF THE NOUN. 

124. Nouns are inflected for Number, Gender, and 
Oase. 

NUMBEB. 

125. Number is that form of the Noun which denotes 
one or more than one. 

126. There are two Numbers— the Singnilar and the 
Plural. 

The Singular (or single) Number denotes one of any- 
thing ; as, a dog, an ass, an ox, a goose. 

The Plural Number denotes more than one; as, dogs^ 
usses, oxen, geese. 

127. The Plural Number is usually formed by adding 
to the Singular the letter s ; as, dog, Plural dogs; slate. 
Plural dates. 

But es is added to form the Plural if the Singular ends 
ins,ss,x, sh, ch (soft as in church), z, and o or y preceded 
by a consonant ; as, 

PluraU 

beeches. 
ioxes. 
topazes, 
duties. 

Notice that duty changes 2^ into i beioi^ bA^oh^ m. 



Singular, 


Plural. 


Singular. 


gas 


g&aes* 


beech 


ass 


aaaes. 


fox 


rush 


rushes. 


topaz 


potato 


potatoes. 


duty 
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128. When the Singular ends in f, as leaf^v fe as lifej 
the f usually becomes changed to v in the Plural ; as, 



Singular, 
lea/ 
loa/ 
shel/ 



Plural, 
loaves. 



Singular, 

H/d 

wi/d 

kni/e 



Plural, 
Mves, 
'Wives. 
knives. 



129. Seven Nouns form the Plural by changing a 
vowel in the middle of the word. They are : — 



Singular, 
man 
woman 
foot 



Plural, 
men. 
women, 
feet 



Singular, 

goose 
tooth 
louse 
mouse 



Plural, 

geese, 
teeth, 
lice, 
mice. 



130. A few Nouns add en to the Singular to make the 
Huralj as, 



Singular, 
OX 

brother 



PlurcU, 
oxen, 
brethreTt. 



Singular, 
child 
cow 



Plural. 

childrcTi. 
Idne = 
cowen. 



131. Some Nouns have two Plural formSi each with 
a different meaning ; as, 

Brother \ ^othersy sons of the same parents. 

' \ brethren^ members of the same society. 

BIg. \ ^^* ^^^ stamping with. 
^ ( dice, for playing. 

Ctenius, I S'^i^^f , men of genius. 
M«u«uo, J greww, fabulous spints. 

p ^peas, as {owrpeas. denoting number. 

^^ \ pease, as a dish 01 pease, denoting quantity. 

p {pennies, as ioxyx pennies, denoting number. 

^' {pence, as toxyx pence, denoting value. 

132. Some Nouns, as salmon, deer, sheep, have no Plural 
form, although they are used in both numbers. Thus 
we say one meep or ten sheep^ but not lea slveep^ \ <3^ia 
deer or ten deer, but not ten deeri. 
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133. The following kinds of Nouns are used only in the 
Singular :-^ 

(a) Names of materials ; as, gold, silver, brass, 

(b) Names of qualities ; as, strength, goodness. 

(c) Proper Nouns ; as, William, Ireland, Dublin, 

Proper Nouns^ as such, cannot be used in the Plural, a 
Proper Noun being the name of an individual ; as Henry, 
Mary. But when such names are used to denote dasses, 
as, a Cromwdl, the Henrys, the Marys, they may be 
Plural ; but they are then Common Nouns. 

134. The words — scissors, tongs, trowsers, dec, have no 
Singular form ; we never say a scissor, a trowser, a tong. 
Such Nouns are naiurally Plural. 

135. Adopted foreign Nouns, as a rule, keep their 
native Plurals. Their tendency, however, is to assiune 
the regular English Plural, and thus we have such words 
as cherid) with two Plural forms — cherubs and cherubim, 

136. The following are foreign Nouns with their nativo 
Plurals ; — 



Singular, 
datum 
monsieur 
phenomenon 
bandit 



Plural, 
data(Lat.) 
messieurs (Fr.) 
phenomena (Gr). 
banditti (Ital.) 



Singular, Plural, 

cherub cherubim (Heb.) 

conversazione conTersazioniCIt.) 
madame mesdames (Fr.) 

locus loci (Lat.) 



Exercise 15. 

(a.) Tell the Plural of the following Nouns in the Singular: — 

Wife, hat, goose, ox, button, top, ass, horse, cow (two plurals), 
wolf, an alms, brother (two plurals), knife, potato, city, cargo, calf, 
day, guinea, |>enny (two plurals), box. 

(6.) Tell the Number of the following Kouns :— 

Mice, women, deer, daisy, rubies, sheep, kine, cattle, vale, 
■heaves, workmen, cherubim, tongues, madame, phenomena, mes- 
sieurs, goodness, strength, feet, mistress, tongs, cheese, trees^ 
breezes, brush, oxen, swine, John, group, lungs, a deer, an appa- 
latuB. 

(c.) Correct the following, x». necessary:— 

Feets, boots, treeses, breezes, handses^oxes, horses, shoe, shoefes^ 
tzx>w8era, mouses, a teeth, a mice, almaea, ttQaaaos, tsvosawoxa. 
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GENDER. 

137. Gender is that form of a Nonn or Pronoun which 
denotes whether we are speaking of males or females, or 
things without life. 

138. The names of males are said to be of the Mascu- 
line Gender ; z&, father^ brother^ king, 

139. The names of females are said to be of the Femi- 
nine Gender ; as, mother^ sister, queen. 

140. The names of lifeless things are said to be of the 
Neuter Gender ; as, pen, desk, rock 

141. Names that may be applied to either males or 
females are said to be of the Common GFender; as, teacher^ 
parent^ pupil, 

llie word gender comes from Lat. genus =zlsinA^ 

142. The Masculine and Feminine Genders are dis- 
tinguished in three ways, as follows : — 

I. By a different word ; as — 



Mcuculine, 


Feminine. 


Masculine, 


Feminine, 


bachelor 


maid, spinster. 


hart 


roe. 


beau 


belle. 


horse 


mare. 


boar 


sow. 


husband 


wife. 


boy 


girL 


king 


queen. 


bridegroom 


bride. 


lad 


lass. 


brother 


sister. 


lord 


lady. 


buck 


doe. 


man 


woman. 


bull 


cow. 


master 


mistress. 


bullock, ox, 


> heifer. 


nephew 


niece. 


steer 


papa 


mamma. 


cock 


hen. 


ram 


ewe. 


colt 


filly. 


sir 


madam. 


dog 


bitch. 


sloven 


slut. 


drake 


duck. 


son 


daughter, 


earl 


countess. 


stag 


hind. 


father 


mother. 


swain 


nymph. 


friar or monk nun. | 


uncle 


aunt. 


gander 


goose. 


^idQi>if«t 


"srAsyw. 


gentlezDMn 


Isidy. 


wizaxd. 


-vVV^ 
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2. By a different termination ; as— - 



abbot 

actor 

ambassador 

author 

b&n)ii 

benefactor 

conductor 

count 

czar 

deacon 

duke 

elector 

emperor 

encnanter 

executor 

giant 

governor 

neir 

hero 

host 

hunter 



abbess. 

actress. 

ambassadress. 

authoress. 

baroness. 

benefactress. 

conductress. 

countess. 

czarina. 

deaconess. 

duchess. 

electress. 

empress. 

enchantress. 

executrix. 

giantess. 

governess. 

heiress. 

heroine. 

hostess. 

huntress. 



]ew 

lion 

marquess 

marquis 

mayor 

patron 

peer 

poet 

priest 

prince 

prophet 

protector 

shepherd 

songster 

sorcerer 

sultan 

testator 
tiger 
traitor 
viscount 



Iewess. 
ioness. 

> marchioness. 

mayoress. 

patroness. 

peeress. 

poetess. 

priestess. 

princess. 

prophetess. 

protectress. 

shepherdess. 

songstress. 

sorceress. 
( sultaness. 
( sultana. 

testatrix. 

tigress. 

traitress. 

viscountess. 



3. By putting a Masculine or Feminine word before 
or after a Noun of the Common Gender ; as — 



man-servant maid-servant, 
male-child female-child* 
cock-sparrow hen-sparrow, 
he-goat she-goat. 



he-ass she-ass. 

he-bear she-bear, 

turkey-cock turkey-hen. 
pea-cock pea-hen. 



Exercise 16. 

(a.) Tell the Feminine of the following Nouns :— 

Horse, boy, count, priest, lad, brother, ram, nephew, bullock, 

•drake, sultan, czar, stag, baron, nephew, pea-cock, hero, king, 

emperor, lion, cock-sparrow, giant, husband. 

(6.) DistinguWi the following Nouns eta of the Masculiney Femi' 
nine. Common^ or Neuter Gender : — 

Teacher, table, chair, cow, parent, tiger, queen, minister, bird, 
prince, czarina, colt, book, month, drake, daughter, poet, carpen- 
ter, scholar, slate, cnild, father, sun. 

CASK 

143. A Noun (or Pronoun) may be employed in a sen- 
tence as — 

(a) The Subject of the Verb (see § 87) ; as, 
'^ IToney is sweet" " He "waa praised/ ' 
Su^: Verb. ISuti, Verb, 
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(h) The* Direct Object of a Transitive Verb (see § 
88) ; as, 

" Bees gather hmey P "John praised Am." 

Tram. Direct Trans. Direct 

Verb, Obj, Verb, Ohj. 

(c) The Object of a Preposition (see § 107) ; as, 

•' Jack is m the houseJ * " Tom is with him. " 

Prep. Obj. of Prep. Obj. of 

Prep. Prep. 

(d) The Name of the Possessor of something; as, 
*' A man's h&t." '' John's f&Tm J' "^book." 

Possessor. Possessor. Possessor. 

These different uses of the Noun (or Pronoun) are called 
Oases. Case, however, is often defined as the form a 
Konn (or Pronoun) assumes, in order to denote its relation 
to some other word in the same se^tence. 

lii. Nouns have three Cases :— 

1. The Nominative (or Subjective) Case. 

2. The Objective Case. 

3. The Possessive Case. 

The Nominative and Objective of English Nouns are 
spelt alike^ and must be distinguished from each other 
by iAiz jHmtion and use of the Noun in the sentence 

Personal Pronouns have forms for each of the three 
Cases. 

145. When a Noun (or Pronoun) is made the Snbject 
of a Verb, it is said to be in the Nominative Case ; as, 

I. " Frank leaps." 2. ^ Bob was struck. " 

SiOq. Verb. Subj. Verb. 

3. " Does Jane sing i " 4. " Be ( thou, ye, or you ) silent." 

Verb. SvJbj. Verb. Verb. Sutj. 

1. Frank is Nominative Case to the Verb leaps. 

2. Bob is Nominative Case to the Verb was struck. 

3. Jane is Nominative Case to the Verb does sing. 

4. ThoUf ye, or you is Nominative Case to the 

Verb be. 

Notice that Frank and Bob precede t\iOTN«^\s3L'^^ 
auier^)^ sentencea (i) and (2) ; but tTaaX m>-ty5k ques*.vw^^ 
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"Does Jane singl" and in the nammandy "Be (thou, yB, 
or you) silent," the Nominative Case comes second in 
order. The Nominative to a commanding Verb is always 
iAow, ye, or 1/ou: it may be expressed, as ^' Be yc perfect ;" 
but it is usually understood. 

The word NomincUive, means naming. The. Nomina 
tive Case names the Subject of the Verb, and is therefore 
often called the Subjective Case, 

146. When a Noun (or Pronoun) is the Direct Object 
of a Transitive Verb, or the Object of a Preposition re- 
pressed or understood, it is said to be in the Objective 
Oase ; as, 

1. "Jack built a houseJ ^ 

Trans, Direct 
Verb, Obj, 

2. " The pen is in my hand,^ 

Prep, Obj. of 
Prep, 

3. "James bought his son b, hook" ^*^3bxxil^ bought 
(for) his son a book/* 

Prep. Obj, of Direct 
Prep, Obj. of 
bouffJU, 

-I. House is the Direct Object of the Trans. Verb buHfy 
therefore lumse is Objective Case governed by the 
Verb built 

2. Hand is the Object of the Preposition in, therefore 

hand is Objective Case governed by the Preposi- 
tion in, 

3. Son is the Object of the Preposition for (understood)^ 

and is therefore Objective Case governed by for. 
This is called the ^direct Object of the verb^ 
which often corresponds to the Dative Case in 
Latin, Book is the Direct Object, or Objective 
Case governed by bought. 

147. When a Relative Pronoun is a Direct Object, it 
naturally goes before the Verb which governs it : as, 
" This is the house which Jack built" " Which Jack 

Direct Obj. Verb, 

built" =: **Jack built whtehJ* E.eim^in!6^t V^u&^tOLdolso 
wliatia meant by the Indkect Object. 
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148. Wben a Noun (or Pronoun) denotes the possessor 
of something, it is said to be in the Possessive Case ; 
as, Mari/s dress, Josephs coat. 

possessor. possessor. 

This is the only Case of English Nouns that may be 
known from the spelling of the word ; the others must 
be thought out. 

149. The Possessive Case is formed as follows : — 

(a.) If the Nominative Case does not end in s, the 
Possessive is formed by adding to the Nominative ('s) ; 
as, dog, do(fs^; men, m elius. 

Nom. Poss, Norn, Poss, 

(5.) But if the Nominative ends in s or an g sound, the 
Possessive is usually formed by adding (*) only; as, 
boys, hoy 8^ ; Moses, Moses' ; justice, justice\ 
Norn, Poss. Nom, Poss. Nom. Poss, 

Exceptions, — Proper names consisting of not more 
than two syllables, and ending in s, form the Possessive 
by adding 's when the added sound (es) is not unpleasant 
to the ear ; as, *^ Jameses pen^" " Thomas's book/' ^^ Chant' 
' hers^s Journal.'* We also write, an ass's cart, an actress's 
robes, tiie Prince of Wales's oarriage. 

Notice that 's, in such cases, is pronounced es. 

150. The Possessive Case may, usually without 
alteringthe sense, be changed to the Objective governed 
by the Preposition of; as, " William's ball"-= " The ball 
of William" The Possessive of Neuter Nouns, is 
generally expressed in that way : we say, ** the leg of a 
chair,** xurt ** A chair's leg;" but the regular form is usedl 
in such expressions as, ,**^ week's wages," ''A year's 
growth." ♦' A summer's sun." 

15L When a Noun stands as the name of a person ad- 
dressed it is said to be in the *' Nominative of Address ;" 
^, "O father , I have got a prize ! " " James , answer 
Nom, of Nom. of 

Address, Address. 

me this question.^' 

This Case coniesponds to the *Vocatv^^m\aS«L,^fiB^ 
should be called the Vocative OafiQ. 
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There is also a Nominative of Exclamation ; as» 

" O the famine and the fever/ 
O the wasting of the famine ! 
O the blasting of the fever! 
O the wailing of the children ! 
O the anguish of the women !" 

jFamine, fever, wasting, blasting, wailing, and anguish^ 
are in the Nominative of Exclamation. 
KoTE. — ^Nouns thus used partake of the nature of Interjections. 

152. Nouns are thus declined :— 

Singular, Plural. 

Nam. and OIq. . . . Father. Fathers. 
F<m. Father's. Fathers'. 

Nom. and Obj. . . . Man. Men. 

Foss Man's. Men's. 

Nom* and OIq. Moses. N(mi. and Obj. James. 



Foss Moses'. 



Foss. .... James's. 



Compound or Descriptive Nouns, and Pronouns con- 
sisting of two or more words, are thus declined ; — 

Nom. and Obj. . . . Sullivan, Brothers and Co. 
Fo^. Sullivan, Brothers and Co.'s* 

Nom^ and Obj. . . . Moore and Robinson. 
Foss Moore and Eobinson's, 

Nom. and Obj* . . . Any one else. 
Foss. Any one else's. 

Here, as you may observe, the rule is to put the sign 
of the Possessive after the last word. 

Exercise 17. 

(a.) Decline the following Nouns : — 

Fox, boy, lady, day, apple, moon, mouse, thief, wife, valley^ 
bank, purse, soloier, enemy, grocer, potato, cat, gardener, sum- 
mer. Apostle, Mr. Stubbs, Demosthenes. 

(6.) Insert the Apostrophe ;— 

!Z!be ladies waiting-room; the boys playground; Jacks new top; 
4 fi;irla ten fmgera; ten girls fingers; Wo years earnings; the 
summers sun ; the years last rose ; t\iQ cax^ikWra «o^<q»\>'^ \ Vin 
laexuf work; a barea f ur ; a Itkdys maid; tea dencVA «i\sn&%\ ^xiX.- 
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liTMii Grammar; Joyces Hand-fiook; fonr lions dens; two bean 
paws ; a bears far. 

(e.) Correct where Apostrophe is wrongly inserted >- 

My brothers* pen ; my sister's slate ; two babie's dresses ; the 
hunter's horse: the gooses' feathers; Johns' son's coat; ten 
soldiers' arms ; Williams' friends' father's honse ; two day's wages ; 
two cat's paws ; a horses' mane ; two horses' manes ; The AposUe^s 
Creed. 

(d.) Distinguish the Nominative {or Suljjeetive) from the Objective 
Case in the following sentences : — 

The cat killed a rat. The house was bnmt. There is a man at 
the door. I hear a step on the stair. Many hands make light 
work. The child has a toy. Find the answer to that sum (supply 
the Nominative after ^nd), James gave John his pen (supply to 
after gave). Remember your Creator in the days of your youth. 
How many articles make a dozen ? The ship was lost ; but the 
erew was saved. The boy tore his coat. His mother reproved 
him. The idle boy was punished by his teacher. The weather 
has changed since yesterday. My father sold a horse. The farmer 
is going to the fair to buy two cows. Good boys love their 
teachers. Good teachers encourage their pupils. Are those pears 
good? 

(e.) Change the following Possessives into Objectives with of: — 

The man's boots ; the boy's collar; a duck's egg; a horse's hoof ; 
ten girls' dresses; John's farm; the master's desk : a sailor's 
Jacket ; two ships' crews ; the scholars' advantage ; the soldier's 
•wwd ; two rivers* banks. 



INFLECTION" OF PEONOUNS. 

153. Personal Pronouns have Person, Nnmber. Gen- 
der, and Case. 



154. Person denotes— 

fa) The speaker ; as, J 

[b) The person addressed ; as, thou^ thee. 



(a) The speaker ; as, 7, me. 

(b) The person addressed ; 

(c) The person or thing spoken of ; as, he, it, one. 



(See I 66 for the meaning of First, Second, and Third 
Person.) 

Gender is distinguished in the Third Per&on only ; 
aSy he (Masculine), she (Feminine), it (Neuter). 

I (First Person) and thou (Second Petaoiv^ «a»^l^\is^ 
Common Oender, 



so 
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155. The Personal Pronouns are thus dedined : — 

First PeraoiL 



Sinffular, 
N<mu I. 

Foss. My or Mine. 
Ohj. Me. 



Nom, Thou. 

P088. ThyorThina 

OIq. Thee. 



N<mu He. 
Foss. His. 
Ohj. HinL 



Nom. We. 

F<m. Our or Ours. 

OhJ, Us. 

Second Person. 

Nom. Ye or You. 
Fobs, Your or Yours. 
Ohj. You, Ye (seldom). 

Third Person. 

MascuLine. 

Nom, They. 

F08S, Their or Theirs. 

Ohj. Them., 

FtminvM. 



Nom. She. 

F088. Her or Hers. 

Ohj. H«r. 



Nom. They. 

F08S. Their or Theirs. 

Ohj. Them. 



Neuter. 



Nom. They. 

F088, Their or Theirs, 

Ohj. Them. 



Nom, It. 
Pos5. Its. 
Ohj. It. 

156. The Possessive forms of the Personal Pronouns 
ar^ used (i) as Possessive Adyectives, and (2) as 
Possessive Pronouns. 

A Possessive Adjeetive is always followed by a Noun, 
and denotes a Possessor. The forms thus used are — 
mv, thy, his, her, its, our, your, their, and sometimes 
mme and thine ; as, m^ booi^ their pensf, Ms cap^ tMiu 
eye. (See § 57.) 

157. A Possessive Pronoun may be known thus :— 

1. It is never followed by a Noun ; e,g.y ** The book 

is yours.^ 

2. It denotes both a possessor and the thing ]po8- 

sessed; as, "That pen ia beiltet thaa mmc** 
(mine =» mt/2pen). 
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3. It can be made— 
(a) The Snbject of a V«rb ; as, ^^Y<mr9 are as good 

aa hia (are)." 
(6) The Object of a Verb ; as, " They have lost 

theirs,^* 
(c) The Object of a Fteposition ; as, '* Take half of 

The words that can be used as Possessive Pronouns 
are— mine, thine, his, hers, its, ours, yours, theirs, my 
own, his own, her own, their own, iic Own is added 
to mark emphasis. 

158. The Indefinite Personal Pronoun *'o»e'' is thus 
declined :— 

Masculme and Feminine, 

PlurctL 



Singular, 

Norn, One. 
P088, One's. 
Olj. One. 



Nom, Ones. 
P08S, Ones*. 
Ohj, Ones. 



One and its Plural ones, when qualified by A^jectives^ 
should be parsed as Nouns; as,^* A good one;^' **The 
little ones," 

159. Belative Pronouns are thus declined : — 

Singular and Plural. 
N<m, Who ) 

Pom. Whose > MaecuUne and Feminine 
Old' Whom) 

Singular and Plural, 

Nom, Which ) 

Poee, Whose J iT^w^^er. 

06/ Which) 

Singular and Plural. 
Nom, Thht I 

Po8$. (ivwitUng) / Moiculine, Feminine, or Neuter. 
Old. That / 

KoTE.— The Relative that is indeclinable, but some 
regard whose as a borrowed Posseisive* 

ISO. The Interrogative ProIIOUSlE^BG^wv\^JB^^^ 
are declined like the Belatives wlio wA ulwcK ^b.*:^^ 
suffers DO inSectioiL 
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161. The Demonstrative Frononns thi$ and that are 
inflected for Number thus :— 

Singular, Plural. 

This. These. 

That. Those. 

162. Pronouns must be of the same Number and 
Gender as the Nouns for which they stand. Bemember 
this when correcting Exercise (5). 

Exercise 18. 

(a.) TeU the Case, Number, and Gender of the foUowing Pro- 
nouns: — 

Mine, him, them, its, hen, he, who, whom, thou, whose, thine, 
yours, them, theirs, I, that, me, his, us, she. 

(6.) The Pronouns in the following sentences are incorrectly 
used. Correct them. 

He is a good cow; it gives much milk. I hear the train ; she is 
ooming. That tree is very large : he was planted fifty years aga 
Dogs love her masters. Bots shoidd respect his teachers. My 
watch cost thirty pounds ; she keeps good time. She is a good 
addle. The girl has lost their hook ; let us try to find him for it. 
Teachers should have his pupils in suhjection, else it wiU not suo- 
MKBd in teaching him. Tne pump was injure4 ; but the plumber 
has repaired her. 



INFLECTION OF ADJECTIVES AND 

ADVEEBS. 

163. A number of objects may possess the same 
quality or attribute in different degreesy thus : — 

"Cam Tual is a hiffh mountain.'' 
" Mont Blanc is a higher mountain than Cam TuaL" 
"Mount Everest is the highest mountain of the three.* 
" Mount Everest is the highest mountain in the world.** 
"William is diligent^* 
" Frank is more diligerU than William.*' 
" Sam is the most duigent of the three ; in fact, he is 
ihe most diligent boy in the school." 
Such forms as highy higher y highest^ diligeat, more dUi- 
^€n^, mo^ diligent, are called Sesce^a oi Qcnaii^da^aQRL 
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164. There are three Degrees of Comparison : the 
Positive, the Comparative, and the Superlative. 

165. The Positive Degree is the simple form of the 
Adjective, and merely denotes that an object possesses 
a certain quality or attribute ; as/' a rich nuin, ^mtich 



com." 



166. The Comparative Degree denotes that two ob- 
jects or groups are compared|. and that one of them |k)s- 
sesses a certain quality in a higner degree than the 
other : as, " John is richer tban James." " Your brothers 
are taller than mine." 

^ Notice that the Conjunction than follows the Compara- 
tive Degree. 

167. The Superlative Degree denotes that one object 
possesses a certain quality in a hij^er degree than all 
others compared with it ; as, '' Thomas is the richat 
man in town." ^'Bussia is the largest country in 
Europe." 

Observe that the Superlative may be changed to the 
Comparative Degree thus : "Smith is the tauest boy at 
the school "=*' Smith is taller than any other boy at 
the school" 

168. Adjectives of one syllable form the Comparative 
Degree by adding er, and the Superlative by adding est; 
to the Positive ; as, just, juster, justeg^. But if the 

P08. Comp, Suv, 

Positive ends in e, as ' tme^' r and st only are added ; as, 
wise, wiser, wise^. 
Pot, Comp. Sup, 

When the Adjective is a word of more than one syl- 
laUe, the Comparative is formed by prefixing more, and 
the Superlative by prefixing most, to the Positive ; as, 
attentive, more attentive , most at tentive . 

Fos, Comp, Sup, 

NoTE.—TbB former is etQed th^ l1l&M^•QflPA^^«^^^S&i^^it^^^st^'Qt» 
AdrqybUd metbod of eompacins Ad^o^i 
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169. Adjectires of two syllables endmg in e, y, ow, 
find er, may be compared both ways ; as^ 



P08, 

able 
happy 
•haUow 
tender 



Comp, 
abler 
happier 
BhaUower 
tenderer 



Sup, 
ablest 
happiest 
shallowest 
tenderest 



Comp. 
more able 
morehappj 
more shallow 
more tender 



Sup. 
most able 
most happy 
most shallow 
most tender 



170. The following Adjectives are ixregolar :— 

PotUive, , Compwratiift, Superlative 

better 



good 
bad ) 
evil > 
ill ) 

little 
much ) 
many ) 

old 

far 

[forth, ddv,} 
fore 
hind 
[in^prep.} 

[out, adv.'] 

ate 

neath, prep.} 

up, prep.] 



worse 



less 



more 



best 

worst 

least 
most 
oldest 



i older 

elder eldest 

farther farthest 

further furthest 

former foremost or first 

liihder hindmost 

inner inmost, innermost 

pouter outmost, utmost 

I utter uttermost 
later, latter latest, last 

nether nethermost 

upper upmost, uppermost 

nigh mgher mghest, next 

171. Observe that a comparison of Diimination is ex- 
pressed byt means of the Adverbs less and least ; as» 
a valian t, man, a less valiant man, the lecut valiant maxu 

Pm. Comp. Sup. 

172. Adverbs, like Adjectives, have three Degrees of 
Comparison. Most of them are compared by prefixing 
more and most to the Positive ; as, gladly, more gladly, 
most gladly. 

J7S. Some Adverbs are eompex^ Ay^ er ^xA ue ; aa 
^^-»^ sooner, soonest; qftrn^ qftenar^ q^Wimt. 
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The following are irregular :— 



^ontive. 


Camparaiive 


Superlative, 


well 


better 


best 


badlv or ill 
muca 


worse 


worst 


more 


most 


little 


less 


least 


far 


farther 


farthest 


forth 


further 


furthest 



174L DouUe forms of the Comparative and Superla- 
tive are not to be used. You would not say, " Lonaon is 
a more larger city than Paris ; it is, in fact, the most 
largest city in the world ; " but, " London is a larger city 
tluua Paris ; it is, in fact, the larger city in the world." 

Exercise 19. 

(a.) TeU the CcmparatlTe and Snperlatlye of eaoh of the fol« 
lowing Adjectives and Advefba in the FoBitive Degree i-^ 

ADJECTIVES. 

Excellent, fine, fcronblesome, dark, narrow, beautiful, large, 

SaciouB, stonnv, intelligible, danfferona, unwelcome, pretty, 
eap, honourable, iandiome, dutif uL 

ADVERBS. 

Excellently, narroYlv, beautifully, soon, laigelr, often, prettl^, 
honourably, handionely, badly, cheaply, little, tenderly. 

(6,) TeU the DegrM of Ck)mpaxlson of the Adjectiyee in the 
following : — 

Ireland has a more humid climate than England. William is 
diligent. He is in tie inner office. The outer nuurgin. The skil* 
ful general. The itmost limits. An extra quantity. A more 
obedient son. Deea «ze better than words. A most obliging 
neighbour. A most entertaining story. John took a more de- 
cided course. This i sad news. A more likely candidate. The 
least likely candidate Most noble Festui. 

(e.) Correct the folbwing :— 

The baddest writer. The most eorreetest speaker. The lesser 
angle. The worser Knd. A more beautifuler landscape. ^le 
goodest boy in the shool. The entertoiningeat ator^. T^«t% 
could not be a more diigenter gixL 3oVm.\m>£A «i(^KB&t«i^'SE^^ 
la the Bohool The mmi obli|^geii i&»a. 
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INFLECTIONS OF THE VEEB. 

175. Verbs are inflected for Number, Person, Tenses 
Mood, and Voica 

iniMBEB AND PERSON. 

176. A Verb is Singnlar when its Nominative is 
Sin^^nlaxi and Plural when its Nominative is Plural ; 
as, he walks , they wcdh, John walked, they walked. 

Sing, Flur. Sing. Plur, 

177. A Verb is of the First, the Second, or the Third 
Person according as its Nominative is of the FirstL the 
Second, or the Third Person ; as, I wall, thou weakest, 

ist ad 

he walks y I walked , thou walkedst, he talked. 

2,d i8t std 3d, 

pers, pen, pert, pen, 

*' 178. Notice that the Second Persor Singular ends in 
est and st in ^'thou walke«^," "thou 7alke(&^," and that 
the Third Person Singular ends in s it ,''he walk«|;" but 
has no special ending (or inflection^ in "he walked." 
English Y erbs are inflected for Number and Person, only 
in the Second and Third Person Singular of the simple 
Present Tense, ^md in the Second lerson Singular of 
the simple Past 

TENSR* 

179. Tense is that form of the terb which indicates 
Time. 

Time may be viewed as Present, P^st, or Future, and 
Verbs have three chief Tenses corresponding with these 
divisions, viz., the Present Tense imich refers to time 
now passing ; as, I write, I am writiip; the Past Tense 
which refers to time past ; as, I upiote, I was writing : 
and the Future Tense denoting lone to come ; as, I 
aihall write, I shall he writing, \ 

But Tenses often denote more tUn mere Time ; they 
can also teU the States of Actions. 1 Bead carefully the 
next paragraph. ■ 

* lAtin, (empttt = t^«. 
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180. States of Actions.— When I sav "The maid m 
milking the cow/' ''The maid was muking the cow,* 
*'The maid loUl he milking the cow," I tnink of the 
action of milking as going on or Progressive ; but when 
I say '' The maid has muked the cow," *^ The maid had 
milked the cow," ** The maid ivUl have milked the cow," 
I think of the action of milking as finished or Perfect. 
This explains what is meant by the two States of actions 
-—the RogressiFe and the Perfect. 

When a Tense defines the State of an action as going 
ofi, it is a ProjsfesslFe Tensb : as, '* Tom is playing^ wot 
playing, or mil be playing bafl." 

A Perfect Tense defines the State of an action as 
finished or complete; as, "The ship has sailed" "The 
ebip had sailedlhefoie I left)," " The ship udll have sailed 
(before two o'clock to-morrow)." 

An Indefinite Tense does not define the State of an 
action, but merely shows that it is Present. Past, or 
Future; as. "The bird sings or does sing, "James 
vxdked up the street," " Tom will please his employer." 
Tenses have three States— the ProgresslFe, the Perfed^ 
and the Indefinite (or undefined State). 

181. A Simple Tanse consists of one word. English 
Verbs have only two Simple Tenses — one Present, the 
other Past J as^ Present, I hear; Past, I heard: Present* 
I eall; Past, I called. The simple Past Tense of Begular 
Verbs, is formed by adding d or e(2 to the Simple Present^ 
as in the examples just given. ^ . --^ 

A Oompound Tense consists of ttoo or more words ; as, ' 
I had caUed: I shall have called. The last word of a 
Compound Tense is the Principal Verb : the preceding 
word or words are Auxiliary or helping Verbs. In shall 
have called, called is the Pnncipal Yerp^ shall and haFO 
are Auxiliaries. 



182. THE FORMS OF THE PRESEBGP TENSE. 

PXIBIOT IMDSFINITB. 

Singular, 
I write or do write. 



PluraL 
We write or do write. 
Ye or You "^irrtXA w ^^'^tifii^ 



Thou writett or dost write. . Ye or You "WtWa <yr ^^^ 
Mk wxiteg or d09» wxlt9, \ TKeymiXaoriA'^nA^. 
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FSESISfT Pboobbsbivi. 



Singular. 

Jamwritlnir. 
Thou art VTlti2i|r. 
He l8 uniting. 



8ingul4ir. 
/luiTe written. 
Thou hast wrlttexL 
He baa written. 



PluraL 
TTe are wrltlnc:. 
Ye or You are wrltlBS. 
They are wrltSnsr. 

Pbiseht Febivot. 

Plttral, 
We liftTe written. 
Ye or You liave wrlttexL 
They liave written. 



This Tense denotes an action finished now ; hence its 
name. " I have dined" = " I have (just now) dinedJ* 

The Present Perfect Tense is formed, as you may se^ 
bjr putting Have, Hast, or Has before the Past Parti* 
ciple of another Yerb. But Verbs of motion, as, ^To 
ChJ * To GameJ &c., have two forms for this Tense— the 
usual one, as given above, and the f oUowing, which is 
formed thus : I (am) corner Thou (art) come, Me (is) come^ 
We (are) come, &c. Call * is come!. ' are cornel &c, the 
Present Perfect Tense of the verb ^To C(ymje;^ and 
remember that it is not a form of the Passive Voice, for 
*Come* is an Intransitive Verb. 

Present PebfectPsogbessiye. /have been writing. 
Thou liast been 'writing. He bas been \ni^ng, (be* 



183. THE FORMS OP THE JPABT TENSK; 

Past Indxfutite. 



Singular, 

J wrote or did write. 

Thau wrotest or didst write. 

He wrote or did write. 



FluraL 
We wrote or did write. 
Ye or You wrete or did WXlte» 
They wrote or did witte. 



PasitFbocbessivs. 



Singular, 
1 was writing. 
2%oif wast writing. 
A was writing. 



fSlin^uiar. 
J* liad written. 
MouMadBt wzfttiB. 
-m hAd written. 



PhiraL 



TFtf were- writing. 

Ye or You were writing. 

They were writing. 



Past PxBivcx. 



Plural, 



TTtf had written. 
Yt or You liad written* 
^ They )AlQLwrl^2t«su 
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This Tense denotes an action finislied in the Past ; 
hence its name ; &s, I had left before you called. 

The Past Perfect Tense is formed, as you may see, by 
putting Had or Hadst before the Past Participle of 
another Verb. But some Verbs of motion may also form 
this Tense thus : " I {was) come. Thou (wom) come. He 
(tvas) come," " He was coTne" =» " He had come" 

181 The Future Tense is formed by using Shall and 
WiU before the Infinitive of other Verbs, the sign *to' 
being suppressed ; as, ' I shall gro ' =» * I shall (to) go,*^ 
* You tviu be sent ' — * You will (to) be sent,' 

Learn this :— Shall in the First Person, and Will in 
the Second and Third, denote mere futurity. Will in 
the First Person denotes purpose — * I tvill go ' = * I 
mean to go.' Shall in the Second and Third implies 
duty, obligation, authority, &&, and is often equivalent 
to a command; e,g.y **Thou shalt not kill" ^"Thon 
must not kill" or "Thou art commanded not to kill," 
^ He shaU leave my house " = " He will he obliged to leave 
my housa" Shall originally meant ' to owe, a meaning 
irhich you may still trace in its Past Tense, '^ I should" 
= " I ought," Will means wish or pleasure, rSee § 226- 
to § 228 inclusive for further information on bhall and 

wm.) 

186. THE FORMS OF THE PUTUEE TENSE. 

XTnemfhatio Futubb Tbnsb. 
{Denoting mere futurity,) 



Plural, 

We BliaJl write. 

Ye or You wlU write. 

They will write. 



Singvlaa', 
AS f JtbaUwrite. 
P g < Thou wilt write. 
£ g (j?0 wlU write. 

Proobbssiye. / shall be writing, Them wilt be writ* 

lllg,4kC. 

Emphatic Futube Tensb. 
{Denoting purpose^ duty, oUigdtionj die.) 



Singular, 
AB f 7 WiU write, 
g g < Thou Blialt write. 
A B {He BhaU write. 



plural. 
We will write.' 
Ye or You BbaU write. 
jT^ Blmll write. 



PSOGBESSIYE. / wQl 1)6 WTlttng, TIlQU tiQa3iXi\^^*^fr^^r 
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Singular. 
I BhaU have written. 
Thou wUt have written. 
Me will have written. 



FuTUBB PisnoT Temsb. 

{UnemphaUe*) .» ^ 



PluraL 
We BhaU have writtMi. 
Te or You will have wxitltiL 
They will have written. 



Emphatic Fobm. / will have written, Thou ahatt 
have written, &c 

This Tense denotes an action to be finished in the 
Future; hence its name; e.g., **I shaU have studied 
Fractions by next Easter." 

The Future Perfect Tense is formed, as vou may see, 
by putting Shall have and Will have before the Past 
Participle of other Verbs. 

Exercise 20. 
(a.) TeU the Number and Person of the Verba in the follow- 



ing 



moved the chair. John is idle. They have received theb 
prizes. Thou wilt come. Birds build nesti. Tou (or ^e) heir 
what he has said. I am your teacher. Thou art my pupiL We 
are doing our work. A hare can run fast. Greyhounds can run 
faster. She lost her needle. Have you found it? Oows gm 
milk. The sheep was grazing in the field. Sheep give us wooL 

(6.) TeU the Tenses of the following Verbs, and also of those in 
the last Exercise : — The wind blew. The dew was falling. MaiT 
is writing. John has read the book you gave him. James will 
start this evening for London. The master will be teaching to- 
morrow. Bees work in the sunshine. Did you hear the thunder? 
Tom is playing cricket. Before John returns, the school wUl 
have closed for the holidays. I had finished my exercise befoKe 
you came in. Frank has been reading all day. Fishes swim. 

(c.) Distinguish the Unempliatic and Emphatic Fntnre. We 
shall surely die. Te shall not surely die. You shall do my wiU. 
The Lord will come ; the earth shall quake. I shall likely meet 
you in town. He will endeavour to do his duty. Thou shalt tfot 
steaL I will join my ship ; but I fear I shall be drowned. My 
servant shall go to-morrow. I will do what you ask. Thou shilt 
love thy neighbour as thyself. We shall get out of school at 
three o'clock. 



MOOD.* 

186. Mood is that form of the Verb which shows the 
Mode or manner in which an action is expressed. 

* Lat, modus ~ 9, msLimftx* 
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187. Verbs haye five Moods— the Indicative, the Im- 
perative, the Snbjimctive, the Potential, ana the In- 
finitive. 

^ 188. The Indicative Mood simply states a fact : as, 
^Cows eat grass;" or asks adirect question; as, **Do 
ixnwB eat ^vsLSsV* 

*£at* simply states a fact, and 'do eat' asks a direct 
question ; therefore, ' eat ' ana ' cia f o^ ' are in the Indica- 
trre Mood. 

180. When a Verb expresses a command or an en- 
troaty, it is in the Imperative Mood ; as, " Go away.'' 
•* Come back** ^'Forgive me." Oo, come, BXidi forgive are 
in the Imperative Mood. The Imperative Mood is gene- 
rall3r nsed in the Second Person with *' thou " or " you " as 
Snblect (ususdly understood). It is sometimes employed 
in the Third ; as, *' Thy kingdom come.* " Thy money 
peruh with thee." 

'* J9e Yarrow*! stream miieen, trnknown." 

It may be used even in the First Person ; e.g, — 

'.' ' Now tread we a measure I * said young Loohinyar.*'. 

Notice that "jTAy money perish with thee" — "Z«< 
ihy money perish with thee ; " and '* Now tread toe a 
measure'^— "Now Ut us tread a measure." In these 
equivalent expressions, Het* should be parsed as the 
Imperative Mood^ Second Person: and ^perish* and 
* tread^ the Infinvtive following * let: 

190. The Subjunctive Mood expresses a condition, a 
donbt, or a possibility ; as, " If / were John I womd 

Subj, Mood, 

act otherwise." " Besist temptation lest i iovercoTne yovJ' 

8ulp, Mood, 

This Mood is distinguished from the Indicative by its 
want of inflections ; thus, in the Indicative Mood we 
say, " I /ow," " Thou Umest* " He l<yves ; " but in the Sub- 
junctive we should say, " (If) I /ow," " (If) thou lone^ 
*(If) he hne!* Wert, which occurs in the Past Sub- 
junctive of the Yerb "to be," is the only ^(otd vol tJ^ 
jaq^ru^e peculiar to this Mood. 
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The Sabjtmctiye follows the Conjunctions if, thoi 
although, lest, &e. ^ If' ' may be understood ; as '*f^i 
r* = *' Jnr I were." 

See §§ 232 to 234 inclusive, also Hie Paxadigma. 

191. The Potential Mood implies power, liberty, 
necessity, wish, or duty ; as, "I can gcr' *= "I am able 
togo;** "Iwayflro"= "lam at liberty to go;" ^^ImusC 
^0* « " I am under a necessity to ^o. * 3fay go,* * ean 
jgoJand * mtist go ' are in the Potential Mood. 

The Potential is a Compound Mood formed by the aid 
of Auxiliary Verbs. Learn this : — 

The AuxUiazy s5gn8 of Potential Mood, 

Are may, can, must, mlgbt, could, would, and fiOiould. 

See §§ 230, 231, and the Paradigms. 

Exercise 21. 

Tell tlie Mood of each of the Finite Verbs whidi occur in the 
following sentences ^— 

The children in Iceland are educated at home. lUng out the 
old year. Be warned by this, lest worse befall yon. Water lA t 
the natural drink of mankind. All men must die. If John go, 
you should stay at home. Haste to the ferry. I came from Acton, 
•whMioe came ye ? Haye you ever tasted this water ? The pupils 
may now be dismissed. The seamen harpooned a whale, which 
they could not secure. A whale can shatter a boat with one blow. 
Let well enough alone. We should learn our lessons. Th* nuMi- 
ter may require* you. Tim looked up. Come hither, my litHe 
page. John might compete if he were two years older. God save 
the Queen. Oh, kill that great ugly spider that is running across 
the floor ! Stay! Do you know what a piece of mechanisni thai 
creature is? I hardly think you do, or you would neither call it 
ngly nor crush it out of shape. I would be like an angel. John 
shiovld have obeyed his father. Green be thy fields. 

MEANING OF THE TERMS FINITE AND 
INFINITE AS APPLIED TO VERBS. 

^ 192. When a Verb is nsed with a Subject or Nomina- 
tive it is said to be Finite, which means limited or . 
restricted. Thus, when I say "John reads," the reading 
is limited or restricted to Jokriy the Subject. The four 
preceding' Mooda make up the FlinTE Vekb. When a 
Verb 13 used without a Subject it la Bsii \>o\s^'\&ftx&^^ 
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which means unlimited (that is, by a Subject) ; as, '^ Hd 
came to be amused;" " To learn is profitable." " To he 
amused^ and "to learn" have no Subject, The VERB 
Infinite includes the Infinitive Mood (proper), and 
the Pabticiples. 

193. The InfinitiYe Mood is that form of the Verb 
'which is preceded by the word *to ;' as, to wark^to be 
evnavng^ to be praised to have been praised, 'To' is 
understood after the Verbs bid, dare, need, feel, hear« 
let, make, see, and the Auxiliaries shall, will, may, can, 
must, do ; as, *' I saw him (to) come," *' I heard her ^to) 
sing," " Bid him (to) sit down," " Let the prisoner (to) 
go," " You must not (to) do it" 

USES OF THE INFINITIVS. 

194. The Infinitive Mood is used — 

(a) As an Abstract Noun ; e,g., " I like to learn" ^**I 
like learning^' " To talk is forbidden " = " Talking is 
forbidden." 

(b) To express a Purpose; as, "Iwentto<«ehim*=""I 
went/w the purpose of seemg him." " I came to be in" 
etmcted*' =» "I came^ the purpose 0/ being instructed." 

(c) After a Noun or Pronoun, as part of a group of 
words forming the Direct Object of a Transitive Verb; 
as, " I ordered James to be sent:** " I believe John to be 
an honest man,'* Here th^ full Direct Object of * ordered' 
is ^ James to be sent,' as you may see by asking, *I 
ordered whatT Ans. 'James to be sent* not 'James* 
Similarly the Direct Object of ' believe * is * John to be 
an honest many for that is what I believe. Notice that 
'James to be sent* ^' that James should be sent,* and 
* John to 6^ an honest man' — that John is an honest 
man.' See § 296. 

(d) To describe Nouns ; s3,A£a,TmtoseUoTtobesold; 
Chabs to m>end or to be mended; A house to let 01 to be 
let; An axe to grind. 

When the Infinitive is thus used, it "msij \i^ wsK^^stJw^^ 
into aa Ahatra^ Noun governed Y>y for ; ^a> h.VQ?os^ v> 
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Ut^ A house /or letting ; Bread to sell « Bread for uU- 
ing^ ox for sale, 

195. Learn the following six forms which the Infini- 
tive of a Transitive Verb assumes : — 

Transittve Verb— To Write. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

AcnvK Voice. Passivi Voice. 

Pretent Indef. To write. To be written. 

„ Prog, To l)e writing. (None.) 

PcM Perfect, To have written. To have been wxltfeea. 

P^tct Prog, To have been writing. (None.) 

PARTICIPLES AND THEIR USES. 

196. Participles participate in the nature of Verbs and 
Adjectives; for, whilst implying action as Verbs, like 
Adjectives they refer to Nouns. Thus we speak of ' stars 
twinkling,* ' money earned,* * ships having sailed,* * crews 
having been lost J See also §§. 98 and 201. 

197. Yerbs have two Simple Participles— a Present 
ending in ing, as, singing; and a Past ending in various 
ways, but generally in d, t, and en, as, loved, heard^ meant, 
imitten. The Simple Present Participle of Verbs iinply- 
ing action, is of the Active Voice ; because (i) the Noun 
to which it refers denotes the doer of the action, and (2) it 
takes a Direct Object after it when it is Transitive ; as, 
*' I like to hear Jane singing a song ," Here the Present 

Doer, Part, Dir, Obi, 

Participle ' singing ' refers to ' Jane, iike doer, and * song * 
is its Direct Oyect. 

The Simple Past Participle is Passive ; for the action 
it denotes is done to the person or thing named by the 
Noun to which it refers ; as, *' I heard the song sung by 
Jane.* Here the Participle * sung ' refers to * song* and 
denotes an action doTie to the song, therefore it is Passive. 

198. Verbs have three Compound Participles : — 

(i.) The Compound Present, formed by putting 'Mn^' 
before the Past Participle ; as, * (beina) sung,' Tnis Par- 
ticiple 23 Passive, for we speak of the song being sung, 
tJat isj ofaomethmg being done to ^^ ^liig. 
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(2.) The Componnd Past Participle of the Active 
Voice, formed by putting ^having* before the Past Par- 
ticiple; as, ^{having) mngJ This Participle is Active, 
for the Noun to which it refers denotes the doer of the 
action, and when Transitive it takes a Direct Object ; as, 
" Jane having sung a song^ left the room." 

(3.) The Compoiind Past Participle of the Passive 
VoicOj formed bv putting ^having been* heiore the Past 
Participle ; as, * (having been) sung J * Having been sung * 
is Passive, for we speak of a song having been sung^ 
which means something done to the song. 

199. Learn the following five forms which the Parti* 
ciples of a Transitive Verb assume : — / 

Veeb To Weitb. y 

PARTICIPLES. 



AonvB Voice. 

Simple Present. Writing. 

Simple PcuL (None.) 

Camp, Past. Having written. 



Passive Voice. 

Comp, Present Being written. 
Simple Past. Written. 1 

Comp, Past, Having been 

written. 



\ 200. The two Simple Participles may be used — 

(a) Purely as Adjectives; e.g.^ "the setting sun," "a 
vxmnded soldier." Parse ^setting* and ^wounded* as 

* Participles used as Adjectives.' 

{b) As Parts of Stating Verbs ;e.g.j " The sun is {set' 
ting)" "The tide has (eobed)." Parse *« setting' and 

* has ebbed ' as Verbs ; and don t separate * is * and ' setting^* 

* has' and ^ ebbed;' for the two words, in each case, are 
needed to make the statement 

20L The Present Participle is often used as a Noun* 
Parse ' swimming* and 'doing* Verbal Nouns in *' Swim" 
ming is healthful." " There is joy in doing good." The 
Verbal Noun in ing is called the Gtorund. 

202. Read carefully the following sentences which illus- 
trate some of the nses of true Participles, as distinguished 
from Participial Adjectives and Verbal Nouns :— " The 
monkejTS h^t at the gardens are arnxjam'SE,'' (JPaxWw^lA 
^kept ' — ' vr^ch are kept *)• ** Drmug iLoii^'^^ ^e^2««^» 
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I met Frank" (* driving' ■= ' when I was driving'). " I 
heard the thunder rolling " (* rolling' *= * that it was roll- 
ing '). " Having finished my work I returned " {* having 
finished ' =: ' when I had finished \ ** The boy havina 
been praised too much, grew vain" (' having been praised' 
» * because he had been praised'). 

Now you will understand that the proper use of Par- 
ticiples, as such, is to express briefly what would other* 
wise require a Belative Pronoun and a Stating Verb ; 
<ir a Conjunction, a Pronoun, and a Stating Verb. 

Exercise 22. 

(a.) Name the following Infinitive fonns: — 

To hurt, to have been sent, to be going, to have, to have been, 
to have been teaching, to leam, to be learning, to have learned, 
to have been killed, to be out, to be eating, to have been eaten, to 
do, to be doing, to be done, to have seen. 

(6.) Name the following Partioipial forms :— 
' Sending, having sent, having been injured, towing, being 
diown, having heard, being done, finishing, finished, having 
mished, being finished, gon^ going, having gone, being smitten, 
smiting, having smitten, having been smitten, being sent. 

(e.) Write out, or tell orally, all the Infinitive forms of the six 
following Verbs : Take, make, shake, smite, love, give. 

{d.) Write out, or tell orally, all the Participial foims of the 
same six Verbs. 



VOICE. 

203. That form of a Transitive Verb which shows 
whether the Subject does the action, or the action is 
done to the Subject,] is called Vokol (See §§ 93 and 

94). 
Transitive Verbs have two voices— 

The Active ; as, the dog bites ; and 

The Passive ; as, the dog is ikun. 

30L The Passive Voice is formed by putting the seve- 
idl Moods and Tenses of the Verb ^^o B&' V^iot^ihe 
^^t PAxticiple oS a Tranaitite Verb, m thaa •^^'j— 
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AetlTe Voice. PaiilTO Voice. 

JPrewU Tena, I 1ot«. I lam) loved. 

Pcut „ I loved. I hoas) loved. 

Future „ I shall love. I lihaU be) loved. 

JTuL Perf. ff I fhall have loved. I iiJuUl have been) loved. 

JPree, Perf,,^ I have loved. I Iha/ve bun) loved. 

Past Per/. ,. I had loved. ^Jr^ ^^^) ^<^ 

Present InjtnUive. To love. (ro &e) loved. 

Past „ To have loved. iTo Aove (em) loved. 

Present Participle, Loving. {Beinff) loved. 

^IpSii^u!^ ] Haring loved. (JJ<m^ 6ee») loved. 

'• The Verb 'To Be' is called the Voice Auxiliary : it 
has eleven simple forms— he, been, beiiif. is, was, wast, 
am, are, art, were, and wert. See the Paradigm of the 
Passive voice of the Verb ' To Call.' 

MEANING OF STBONO, WEAK, BEaULAB, 
IBBEOULAB, AND DEFECTIVE YEBBa 

206. A Strong Verb adds nothing to the Present Tense 
to form the Past, but simply chanfl[e8 the vowel of the 
Present ; as, * I smite,' * I smote ; ' U fall,' ' I ieM* 

Notice that i is chang:ed to and a to e in the above 
examples, and that nothing is added. 

206. A Weak Verb is one that adds ed, d^ or t to the 
Present Tense to form the Past, accompanied in some 
!.__ .1 . . . • .1 yQ^gi in the Pre- 

Ilov(f(£;' 'Ishs^, 
■blfd.' 
Notice that ' hleed* ovXy shortens' the vowel to form 
^Uedy which is, nevertheless, a contracted form of 
*bluded: 

207., A Begnlar Verb forms its Past Tense and Past 
Participle by adding d or ed to the Present Tense ; as, 

Present, "BxtVL Pojf, Rolled. P<Mt Pare., Boiled. 

„ Love. „ Loved*'. „ „ Loved* 

208. An Irregular Verb does not form its Past Tense 
and Past Participle by adding d or ed to the Present 
Tense; as, 

PrsHiU. Blow. Past. Blew. Pa«t P«.H«^'^v«r^ 

BM. „*BoU, ,, ^^ ^i^ 

JEfc ,, Hit. ,% .. ^^ 



6S 
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209. Defective Verbs want some of their parts, such 
as the Infinitive Mood, the Participles, <fec. They are 
shall, will, may, can, must, forego, and beware. 

* Ought' is sometimes classed with the Defective 
Verbs ; but it is a form of the Past Tense of the Verb 
* Owe,' which is not Defective. Beware is mostly used 
in the Imperative Mood ; as, 

Beware the pine tree's withered branch ! 
Beware the awful avalanche* 



CLASSIFIED LIST OF IRREGULAE VERBS. 

FIBST GLASS. 
210. Those which have one form for the three parts : 

Present, Past. Past PaH. 

(/) Burst (i) burst V*«w) burst 

Cast . „ cast „ cast 

cost 
cut 



99 
9t 
99 



,1 Cost „ cost 

„ Cut „ cut 

The remaining Verbs of this class are— Ai^, hurtf ^, 
pntf rid, set, shed, shiU, sUt, split, spread, sweat, thrust, 

SECOND CLASS. 

Those which have two distinct forms for the three 
parts. 

Note.— Those with the letter r prefixed are also Begvlar, 



Present, 

(i) Abide 
„ Beat 
„ Behold 
„ rBend 
rBereave 
Beseech 
Bmd 
Bleed 
Breed 
„ Bring 
„ rBnila 



9> 

99 
9P 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



Past. 

{I) abode 
beat 
beheld 
bent 
bereft 
besought 
bound 
bled 
bred 
brought 
buUt 



Past Participle. 
{I have) abode 
beaten 
beheld 
bent 
bereft 
besought 
bound 
bled 
bred 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

11 
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PntenL 
iDrRxoTL 

„ Catch 
99 Cling 
^ Come 
w &eep 
^rDeal 
„rDig 
^rDream 
^ Dwell 
„ Feed 
y, Feel 
„ Fight 
„ Find 
n Flee 

„ Fling 
f> Get 
^rGild 
„rGird 
^ Qrind 
^rHang* 
9, Have 
^ Hold 
„ Keep 
'9,rKneel 
,9 Lead 
^ Leave 
9, Lend 
fy Lose 
„ Make 
,, Mean 
„ Meet 
^ Read 
^ Rend 
99 Rnn 
99 Seek 
9, SeU 
„ Send 
„rShine 
„ Shoe 



(/) burnt 
„ bought 
„ cau^t 
„ clung 
99 came 
9, crept 
9, dealt 

99 d'*^ 
99 dreamt 

99 dwelt 

„fed 

99 felt 

99 fought 

9, found 

„fled 

99 flying 
99 got 

99 gilt 

99 girt 
99 ground 

99 OMJOg 

9, had 
99 held 

99 kepj 
9, knelt 

9, led 
99 left 
9, lent 
9, loet 
99 made 
99 meant 
99 met 
99 r8ad 
99 rent 
99 ran 
9, sought 
99 sold 
„ sent 
„ shone 
,9 shod 



PattParMpU. 
(J have) burnt 
bought 
cau^t 
clung 
come 
crept 
d^t 
dug 
dreamt 



99 
99 
99 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 _ _ 

99 dwelt 

99 ^ed 

99 felt 

9, fought 
found 
fled 
flung 

99 got 
99 gilt 

99 girt 
. ,9 ground 

99 nnng 
had 
held 
kept 
knelt 
led 
left 
lent 
loet 
made 
meant 
met 
read 
rent 
run 



9, PJAxwy 99 pa*v\i. 

* JIanf, to Uke away life, ii resQlax 
Ranged. " 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

'I SOlMjht 

99 sold 

99 
99 

99 



sent 

shone 

shod 



\ ta, ^^T^ TfiM^^un^KWD^ 



to 
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Pnaent 

(i) Shoot 
Sit 
Sleep 
Slinff 



„ rSme& 
„ Speed 



99 



n 

$9 



Spend 
Spin 
Stand 
Sting 

Strike 

String 
Sweep 
Swing 
Teach 
TeU 
Think 
Weep 
Win 
Wind 
rWork 
Wring 



in shot 
y, sat 
„ slept 
„ slung 
9, smelt 
„ sped 
„ spent 
,, spilt 
9, stood 
„ stung 

„ struck 

„ strung 
„ swept 
„ swung 
„ taught 
„ told 
,, thought 
„ wept 
„ won 
„ wound 
„ wrought. 
„ wrung 



{ 



Poit ParUcipU^ 

(Xhave)Bhot 
sat 
slept 
slung 
smelt 
sped 
spent 
spilt 
stood 
stung 
struck or 
stricken 
strung 
swept 
swung 
taught 
told 
thoughjb 
wept ' 
won ' 
wound 
wrought 
wrung 



if 

9> 

»> 
W 
9> 



w 

9t 
W 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



THIBD CLASS. 

Those which have three distinct forma for the three 
parts. 

Past, 

(i) arose 
bore or bare 

bore or bare 



PttHlttt. 

(/) Arise 

Bear, to carry 
BooTfto bring} 



if 

n 



99 



Peat Participle. 

(7 Aaw) arisen 
borne 



99 



99 
99 

n 

99 
t9 

w 



forth 
Begin 
Bid 
Bite 
Blow 
Break 
Chide 
Choose 






99 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



began 

bid or bade 

bit 

blew 

broke 

chid 

chose 



deare, to spUt „ cleft ot clove \ 



99 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

n 



bom 

begun 

bidden 

bitten orbit 

blown 

broken 

chidden 

chosen 



\ 
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Prueni* 

(DrCaothe 
„ rDare 
„ Do 
„ Draw 
9, Diink 
„ Drivp 
„ Eat 

" I?" 
„ Fly 

yy Forsake 

„ Freeze 

., Give 
, i,rGrave 

„ Grow 

„rHew 

„ Hide 

„ Enow 

„ rLade 
. ^ Lie 

^rMow 

9, Hde 

,.Biiig 

„ Bise 

„ Bive 

II oee 

„ Sew 

„ Shake 
• „rSliave 

„ rShear 

„ rShow 

n Shrink 

9f Sink 
n Slay 
ndSlide 
II Slink 
n Smite 
„ySow 
M Speak 

H Spit 



{I) clothed 
„ durst 
„ did 
„ drew 
„ drank 
,1 drove 
„ ate 
„feU 
„ new 
„ forsook 
I, froze 
fi gave 
I, graved 
>> grew 
I, hewed 
„ hid 
„ knew 
II laded 
ff lay 
I, mowed 
I, rode 

n rang 
II rose 

„ rived 
II saw 
I, sewed 
I, shook 
I, shaved 
n shore 
II showed 
I, shrank 
II sang 
II sank 
„ slew 
II slid 
II slank 
II smote 
II sowed 
n: spoke 
n span 
n spat 
„ sprang 



Ptut Participle. 

{Ihave)c]ad 
dared 
done 
drawn 
drank 
driven 
eaten 
fallen 
flown 
forsaken 
frozen 
given 
graven 
grown 
newn 
hidden 
known 
laden 
lain 
mown 
ridden: 
rung 
risen 
riven 
seen 
fewn 
shaken 
shaven 
shorn 
shown 
shrank 
sang 

sldn 

slidden 

slunk 

smitten 

sown 

spoken 

span 



» 

>» 

99 

9} 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



» 
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Prettnt, 

W Steal 
„ Stride 
„ Strive 
„ r Strew or \ 
„rStrow ) 
„ Swear 
„ rSwell 
jy Swim 
^ Take 
^ Tear 
„ Thrive 
„ Throw 
„ Tread 
„rWax 
„ Wear 
„ Weave 
„ Write 
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PasL 
(i) Stole 
„ strode 
„ strove 
„ strewed or ) 
„ strowed J 
„ swore 
„ swelled 
„ swam 
„ took 
,, tore 
„ throve 
„ threw 
„ trod 
„ waxed 
„ wore 
„ wove 
„ wrote 



Pcut PaHicipU^ 
{I have) stolen 
stridden 
striven 
strewn or 
strown 
sworn 
swollen 
swum 
taken 
torn 
thriven 
thrown 
trodden < 
waxen 
worn 
woven 
written 



211. Yon should learn the above list of Verbs tho- 
roughly, as mistakes are liable to be made, such as using 
the Fast Tense for the Past Participle, and the Past PSor- 
ticiple for the Past Tense. Bead them aloud again and 
agam, always putting '/' before the Present and the 
Fast, and * I have ' before the Fast Participle, thus :— * I 
iing, * I sang,* ^ I have sung,* Fast Participle * sung,* 



CONJUGATION.* 

212. The simple Conjugation of a Verb is the putdng 
toaether of its simple forms as they occur in its sinple 
Moods and Tenses. When aU the simple and compoimd 
forms needed to express the changes of Voice, AJood, 
Tense^ Number, and Person are put together in ordsr, a 
Verb IS said to be folly conjugated. 

213. English Verbs have very few endings (Infec- 
tions), and hence great use is made of Auxiliary V<rbs 
in expressing Voice, Mood, and Tense. The Auxiliaries 

* Lati conjugcAw = put to^etYieT. 
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are Bs (Am), Do. HAVE, SHALL, Will, IIIat, Oav, Mubt. 

Be, Do, Will, ana Have are used also as Principal Verbs. 



ii 



214. Auxiliaries are classed as — 

[a) Tense Auxiliaries— Shall, Will, Have, Do, Be. 
[6) A Voice Auxiliary— Be. 
(c) Mood Auxiliaries— May, Can, Must, Might, 
Could, Would, Should. 

215. 'Be' may be used before either the Present or 
the Fast Participle ; as, ' I am calling^ ^ I am called' 
*Have' and its Past Tense 'Had' can only be used 
before the Fast Participle ; as, ' I have called,* ' I had 
wutcn, 

BbsJl, WUl, Kay, Can, Must, and Do, 

Are followed by the Infinitive Mood wanting sign *to.' 

USES OF THE AUXILIABT VEBBS. 

' TO BE.' 

216. 'To Be' is used in forming the FrogresslTe 
Tenses and the Passive Voice. 

217. A Progressive Tense is formed byputting the 
Present Participle of another Verb after a Tense of the 
Verb *To Be' thus : * I aw (runmng)' ^Iwas {reading)* 
• I shall be (toritingy * I have been {nngingy The above 
forms are Active ; out ' I am {being called) J ' I was {being 
called),' are Progressive Tenses of the Passive voice. 
See Paradigm of * To Call.' 

218. The Passive Voice is formed by putting the 
various Moods and Tenses of the Verb ^ To Be ' before 
the Pagt Participle of a Transitive Verb. See Paradigm 
of the Verb * To Call,' Passive Voice ; also § 204. 

219. By using the Present Tense of the Verb *To Be* 
before the Past Participle of Verbs implying m^oiion, we 
obtain a form of the Present Perfect Tense of such Verbs ; 
as, " He is come " = " He has comeP ** The ship is arrived " 
-" The ship Atwarnwd" " John «t gcmc." «'l!hftbvt4 
isjhwn." The Past Tense oi tiieNwXi'to "^^^ ^a. ^ii>s*i 
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(RHnetimes used before the Past Participles of Y^bs of 
motion, to form the Past Perfect Tense ; a& ^ Thy mother 
from thy side for evermore was gone" ' To Be, in sudi 
cases, is purely a Tense AuxiUaiy. 

*TODO/ 

220. The Auxiliary Verb 'To Do' is used both to ex- 
press emphasis and to ask questions. 

22L Verbs are cox\]ugated emphatically bv laying the 
stress of the voice on 'i>o' or *jbid' placed before their 
Infinitive Mood, the sign 'to' being suppressed; thus— 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
EifFHAno PBxsnrr Tensx. 



Singtilar, 
z. Jdowoxlc. 
3. 2r%ou dost work. 
3. JETe does work. 



Plural, 
z. WedowoA: 

2. Fou do work. 

3. 2^ do work. 



NMOioiVK wooM-^I do not work, &o. 
Emphatic Past Tense. 



Sinfftdar. 
z. /did work. 

2. 2%ott dldBt work. 

3. JETe did work. 



Plural, 
z; IFtf did wortc 

2. Tau did work. 

3. SThey ^HAwaxM, 



Neoativb it>BH— / did not work, ko. 

222. When the stress of the voice is not laid on *Do' 
and * Did ' the above are not emphatic, but ezpletive 
forms of the Present Tense and the Past : * I do love '«* I 
love;' *I did love' = *I loved.' The word ^expUtke* 
means * filling out.' These forms are sometimes used in 
poetry to fill out or complete the number of syllables 
needed in a line, hence the name 'expletive;' e.g, — 

'' I am a linen-draper bold. 
As all the world doth know/' 

"The wind did Uow^ the cloak didjl^ 
lake streamer long and g^Kj.** 
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INTEEROOATiVE CONJUGATIOlf. 

223. The following examples Tirill illnstarate the use of 
* Do' as an Interrogatiye Auxiliary : — 

IimioATivs Moq]>-Pbbsxnt Tensb. 



Singular, 
z. Bo JBing? 
s. Dwt thou tltaz 7 
3. Does A« sing? 



Plural, 
z. Do we sing 7 



3. Dosfouiinfir? 
3. Dof^i^slngr 

iNDiOATivx Moot)— Past Tekse. 



Singular, 
T. Dldrilnff? 
a. Didst tAott sing 7 
3. Did Ae sing? 



Plural. 

z. Did toe sing? 
3. Did 3/0U sing 7 
3. Dld«Aej^8ixig7 



224. The foregoing is equivalent to the following 
Sdkflb Intebbooative Conjugation : — 



Pbbsent Tnrsx* 



Singular. 

z. BAi^It 

a. SlngesttAott/ 

3. BingBhet 

Singular. 

J. Bang/; 

a. Sangest tAott.1 

3. Buaghef 



Past Txetsx. 



PluraL 

1. Bins we f 
3. BiDgyouf 
3, Sing <A<y I 

PlunU. 
T. Bang we; 
3. Sangi^mf 
3. BKDgtheyt 



This simple mode of coi:\]Ugatmg Principal Verbs (with 
the exception of Be and Have) is now seldom used. 

*T0 HAVE.' 

225. The Tenses of the Verb <To Have' are used 
before the Fcut Participle of other Verbs to form their 
Perfect Tenses, thus— 

/ have ^)okm (Present Perfect Tense). 

I had spoken (Past Perfect Tense). 

/ shall have spoken (Future Perfect Tense). 

SHALL AND WILL. 

228, Some of the uses oi ShjlLL m^^ '^'Oi^ ^>& ^^^si^ 
AwdliarieB of the Future Tense, at^ meii^oxL^ A\ '^V 
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bnt what is there said refers to Direct Statements. 
Thus, in Direct Statements, Shall in the First Person, 
and Will in the Second And Third denote simple 
futurity ; whilst Will in the Fini Person, and ShaIiL 
In the Second and Third, are emphatic, indicatii^ 
purpose, duty, obHgation, &c. ; e,g, — 



Simple Future. 

I shall go to town. 
Ton vfUl go to town. 
He wUl go to town. 



Empbatie Future. 

I will go to town. 
Ton thaU go to town. 
He ihaU go to town. 



227. Learn the following : — 

When the Future Tense is used Indirectly in the 
Second or Third Person, Shall or Will may be either 
emphatic or unemphatic, according to the sense we wish 
to convey ; e.ff, : 



Simple Fatnra. 

Ton think you ihaU tu^eeed, 
John gays he sfuUl die, 
John says you wUl go. 
You say John will go. 



Emphatic Future. 

You say you wiU go, 
John sajrs he will go, 
John says you shcUl go. 
You say John ihall go. 



In ** John says he shall die,^^ ** shaU die^* is evidently a 
$imjple Future, for John's words when quoted directly are, 
** I shall die ** (expressing mere futurity). In ihe same 
manner jrou may show that '^tnll go" in "John says he 
toill go" is emphatic, because John's words when directly 
quoted are emphatic, viz., "I will go," The rest may hie 
smiilarly explained. 

228. When the Future Tense is used Interrogatively, 
you should almost always put Shall before */^or 'wer 
as, Shall IgoY Shall we go K Will, however, might 
be used interrogatively in the First Person, if I were 
asking another either to determine my will, or to express 
an opinion as to what I intend; as, ''Which will I 
chpose P" . " What move tvill I make P" 

Learn the following simple rules regarding the 
Interrogative use of Shall and Will in the Second 
and Third Persons :— 

I. Use Shall to ask a question in either the Second 

Person or the Third, when you may expect Shall in the 

snswerjas, " Shall you be dect<^V* 4 i^Aaviec «s:\^«(:iu^— 
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t 

*»I hope I «AaB," not " I hope I unll:" or " I fear I $haU 
noV not «' I fear I mU not." 

2. Use Will to ask a question in either the Second 
Person or the Third, if you may expect Will in the 
answer; as, " Will you come to-day 1" Answer ex- 
pected—" I vnll or lunll not" " Will your friend call 
to-morrow?" Answer expected— "He unlL or he vnll 
not" 

Bat notice that a request made with Will may be 
answered in Shall; e.^., **WiU yon dine with me 
to-morrow P" Ans. " I ahaU be happy to do so." The 
reply, however, might be simply " 1 wiU do so." 

Note. — ^As a general rule, Will expresses the vnll or 
pUttsure of its own Subject : whilst Shall denotes that 
the vnll of its Subject is suoordinated to that of some 
one else, or to some external circumstanca 

MAT, OAN, AND MUST. 

229. These Verbs, together with Should and Wottld, 
are classed as the Auxiliaries of the Potential Mood* 
Iffay denotes liberty, Can denotes power. Must denotes 
necessity. 

230. The POTENTIAL MOOD has fonr Tenses :— 

1. The Present Tense, formed by putting Ma^, Can^ 
or Must before the Infinitive of anotner Verb, with the 
sign ' to* omitted ; as, 

l7my,can,0TmvMvrrUe, 

Thou may St f canst, or mvst vnite, &c 

2. The Past Tense, formed by putting Might, Could^ 
Would, or Should before the Itijfinitive of another Verb 
with tne sign to omitted ; as, I might, could, would, or 
should unite, &c, 

3. The Present Perfect Tense, formed by putting 
May have, Can have, or MvM have before the Past Parti" 
dpte of another Verb ; as, I may have, can have, or mv^ 
hh/vetwriiten, kc, 

4- The Past Perfect Tense, formed by putting Might 
have, Could have, Would have, or Shovld han^ b^W^ ^^^ 
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Past Participle of another Verb ; as^ I might have^ could 
have, tvould nave, or sh(xidd have vmtteny £c. See Paia- 
<iigm of the Verb * To CaU/ Potential Mood. 

231. In the Present Potential, *May' and *Must' 
generally refer to the fature; whilst *Can' nsnally 
cienotes present time. Ol^erve likewise that the Past 
Potential is a Past Tense only in form and name ; for it 
indicates either fature of present time. 

'May' and 'Can' are Present Tense fonns; and 
*MiGHT,' ' Could,' * Would,' and * Should,' Past Tense 
forms. 

THE TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

232. Only three Tenses of the Conditional or Snb- 
jnnctive Mood are given in the Paradigms of the Verbs 
' To Be,' and * To Call,' viz. — ^the Present, the Past, and 
the Present Perfect Some forms characteristic of the 
Subjunctive, are found in each of these, when the fUl 
coi^iugation is stated ; but in the remaining Tenses, tiiere 
is nothing to distinguish this Mood from the Indicative. 
The tendency is, and has been for a loi^ time, to do 
away with the forms characteristic of the subjunctive. 

233. What is called the Present Tense of the Sub- 
junctive is really a contingent Future, with the form of 
a Present; e.g,. " If it rain to-morrow, John won't go tp 
town." ELere, " if it rain '* evidently refers to the future. 
The proper use of the Present Subjunctive is to express 
B. contingent future action or event. In the sentence, 
*^ Look 2 it rains^'' the Indicative Mood is properly 
used ; for the meaning is, '* Look if it is now actually 
raining." 

Instead of the simple Present Subjunctive, we may 
use a compound form which has the same meaning. 
For example, we may say either — 

' If I gOy or * If I should go^ 

* If thou go^ or * If thou shoTildst go.* 

* If he go, or * If he should go* 
*If we gOf' or * If we should go? 
*It you goi or * If you sFumld go? 
*I{ they go/ or ' If they should go? 
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Notice in regard to this equivalent form — 

1. That the Auxiliary * should' does not change to 

' would' in the Second and Third Persons ; 

2. That in the Second Person, Singular, ' shouldst ' 

and not * should ' is used ; and 

3. That ' should' does not here denote dutj/. 

Distinguish this compound Tense of the Subjunctive, 
from the Past Potential of the same form, denoting 
-duty ; e.g,^ " Children duyidd obey their parents." 

234. What is called the Fast Tense of the Subjunctive 
is usually a contingent Present ; eg., '* If I were John, 
I would act differentlv," that is, " K I [at the present 
time! were John, &c. ;" " If he were asked he would go," 
which may mean, " If he were [now] asked he would go." 



SIMPLE CONJUGATION— EXAMPLES. 
:235. The Verb DO [PsnrciPix and Auxiliabt.] 

INDIOATIVB MOOD. 
PBBsnrr Tense. 



Sinffular, 
I. /do. 

3. 2%<m dOMt or dost. 
3. JETe does or dotb. 


PluraU 
1. TFedo. 
3. yoM do. 

3. 2!^ do. 


Past Tense. 


/Singular, 
1. /did. 
^. Tftou didst. 
3. BeCia, 


FluraL 
z. TFedid. 

2. you did. 

3. 2%^ did. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Fbxsbnt Tense. 


X. (If) /do. 
a. \If}tA4mdo, 
3. (If)k$a0. 


PluraL 
z. n[t\M)eda, 
a. Ui\ "B^^u ^a* 



8o 
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mPERATIYE MOOD, 
s. Do (thou,) I 2. Do {you.) 

INHNITIVB MOOD. 
To do. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Phis. Doing. | Past. Dono. 

236. The Verb HAVE [Principal and Auxiliabt.] 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Pbbsxnt Txnse. 



Singular, 

z. /have. 

a. Thouh&Bt, 

3. JETe baa or liath. 

SingtUar, 
I. Jliad. 
3. TkouhadBt, 
3. ffehSiA. 



Past Tensx. 



PlwraL 
z. WelULTe. 
3. Fouliaye. 
3. TheylULre. 

PluraL 

z. WehaA. 

2. You hAd, 

3. TheylUuSL 



Plural, 
z. (If) 100 havo. 

2. (If) ^ou have. 

3. (If) «A«y liave. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. 

z. (If) /have. 
3. (If) tAou liaye. 
3. (If)^liaYe. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
3. Have (tAoti.) I 2. Haye(j^ou.) 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
To have. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Pbes. HaTlaff. | Past. Sad. 

237. The Verb SHALL [Auxiliary.] 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pbesent Tense. 
Singular, 

J. iBhaXL 
a, JTkouBhBlt. 
J. JffieabalL 



Plural, 
1. TTsabalL 
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8z 



Past Tense. 



Singular, 
X. J should, 
a. Thou MhovlAMt 
3. J7« should. 



Plural, 
X. TFe should. 
3. Foil should. 
3. 2!^ should. 



S& 



INFINinVB MOOD. 
{Wanting.) 

PABTIOIPLES. 
(Wanting.) 

Thi Ybbb will [Auziliabt.] 

IKDIOATIVB MOOD. 



Prbsevt Tbksb. 



Singular, 

X. /will. 
8. TAottwUt 
3. JBTtfirm. 



I. /would. 

a. T%ottWOUldst. 

3. JETe would. 



Past Tense. 



Plural, 
I. ITewlU. 

3. roiiwiu. 

3. T^WUI. 



Plural, 
X. FV would. 
3. Foil would. 
3. ThepwovML 



INPmiTIVB MOOD. 
{Wanting.) 

PARTICIPLES. 
{Wanting.) 

[Will, when it signifies 'to beqneatV 'to desire,' 
fcc., is a Regular, Transitive Verb, having all its parts, 
rhns— 

Present, WUl. Past, WUled. Past Pari, Willed, ^ 
Present Part, Willing, Infinitive, To Will, 

Examples—^' The father toUled his estate to hift f^OTJ* 
^ Father^ I tviil that they also ivYiom >i!iisa >&s^\» ^^sow 
U0 be with me where I em,^ (.John x^ a<^ 



H 
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fjpt Yebb may [Auxilia&y.] 

HiTDICATIVB MOOD. 
Pbesent Tense. 



Singular, 

1. /may. 

2. TftoumayMt. 

3. JErgmaj. 



t. /mlfflit. 

2. i7%<m xniglitBt. 

3. Heiaight, 



Past Tbnsi. 



1. TTemay. 

2. 7(m2iiaj. 

3. a:!^maj. 



PlunU, 
t, ITemlgll. 
9. Fott might. 
3. rA^ymiglit. 



IKFIMITIVE MOOD. 
(TFantin^.) 

?AETICIPLES. 
(TTanttnp.) 



240. 



ThB YSIIB CAN [AUZIUABT.] 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Pbbsent Tense. 



f. Jean. 

2. Thou canst. 

3. He can. 



r SiJi^ukxtf,, 

T. XCOQld. 

«. 5%mconId8t. 

3. JTeconld. 



Past Tense. 



JPlural. 

1. TFecan. 

2. Foil can. 

3. 2%^ can. 



2. Fott could. 

3. 2%<y could. 



{Wanting.) 
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241. 



Thb Verb MUST [Auxiliary.] 

WDICATIVB MOOD. 

Pbesent Aim Past Tbnsb. 



Sinffvltur, 

1. /xmurtL 

2. ThoumtLM^ 

3. HemoMb. 



Plural. 

I. WemwA, 
2.. ybtf muti 

3. Thep monk 



NoTB.— This is the simplMi Yorb in the English language : H 
has no variation. 

Dabb and Owe.— These Verbs are peculiar. Tbm^ jn 
the Present Tense of Dare, we may say either * he dare' 
or * he dares,* and the Past has two forms with different 
meanings — * I durst ' « * I am allowed,* and * I dared ' = * I 
challenged,' Durst has no vaoiation. Owe has two 
forms of the Past—* I ot^kt ' =* I should,* and * I owed'^^ 
*I was indebted to.* Ought has one vaxiation^ ^thou 
oughtest.* 



PULL CONJUGATION. 
242. The Verb BE [Principal and Axtxiuart.] 

nroiOATIVB MOOD. 
Pbbunt Tsksb. 



SingtUar. 
art. 



^S fz. /ant 
Pg<2. Thou\ 



Past Tevsb. 



Singular. 






TkcuynMt. 
SeWM. 



Fdtubb Tensb. 




ibaUbe. 
Thou wilt He. 
jff^ wlU toe. 



PZtcnrf. 

I. ir««M. 

0. Foil an. 
3. 2!Myai«b 

X. We were, 
a. ybuwerei 
J. Thepinan. 

PhtraL 
^. Th«« 
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Fbbsent Pebfiot. 



Singular, 
1, Jhayebeen. 
s. 7%oti Hast been. 
3. JETe Has toeexi. 


PluraL 

z. TTe bave been. 
3. Foubavebeen. 
3. 2%^baTebeen. 


Past Psbfect. 


Sii 


Plural. 


X. /liadbeea. 

2. 2%att liadflt been. 

3. Alutdbeen. 


z. Fe bad been. 
3. Fott bad been. 
3. ST^ bad been. 


FUTUBB PERnEOT. 


X. /gbaUliayebeen. 
^ Thou wilt liave been. 
3. Be will baye been. 


z. TFe BbaU bave been. 

2. Fou will Have been. 

3. 2%^ will Have been. 



Singular, 



Present Tense. 

Plural. 

z. (If) tve be. 

2. (Ifi you be. 

3. (If) t?iep be. 

Compound Fobh.— (If) J ibonld be; (If) thou sbonldstbe; 
(If)AeBbonldbe, &o. 

Past Tense. 



p^B fx. (If) /be. 
3 g < 2. (If) <A<m be. 
ag U (n)A€be. 




were. 
tAou wert. 
were. 



Singular, 
z. (If) J bare been, 
s. (If) ^^iott bare been. 
3. (If ) ;^ baye been. 



Plural, 

1. (If) we were. 

2. (If) ^ou were. 

3. (If) t^ were. 

Present Perfect. 

Plural. 

1. (If) w bave been. 

2. (If ) 3(ou baye been. 

3. (If ) £A^ bave been. 



POTENTIAL M002). 
Present Tense. 



Singular, 

/I, I may, can, or must 
be. 
2. Thou mayst, canst, or 
xnoGrtbe. 
J, £fe maj, can, or must 



Plural, 
z. We may, can, or must be. 

2. Fou may, can, or must be. 

3. TTteumKjiQ^^xmufltbe. 



INFLECTION— VERBS. 
Past Tense. 



«s 



Singular, 

(1,1 might, oonld, would, 

or should be. 
3. 2%ottxnig]it8t,conldst, 

wouldst» or shouldst 

be. 
3. ITgxnifflit, could, would, 

or should be. 



Plural. 
I. We might, oould, would, 

or should be. 
3. You might, could, would, 

or should be. 

3. They might, could, would, 
or should be. 



Pbesxmt Pebfeot Tense. 



Singular. 
I. / may, can, or must have 

been. 
3. TAoumayst, canst, or must 

have been. 
3. ITe may, can, or must have 

been. 



Plural, 
z. We may, can, or must 

have been. 
3. You may, can, or must 

have been. 
3. They may, can, or must 

have been. 



Past Pebfeot Tense. 



Singular, 

f . I might, could, would, or 

should have been. 
3. Thou mightst, couldst. 

wouldst, or shouldsi 

hayebeen. 
3. Fe might, could, would, or 

should haye been. 



Plural, 

1, We might, could, would, 
or should have been. 

3. You might, could, would, 
or should have been. 

3. They might, could, would, 
or should have been. 



Singular, 
Be {thou). 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 



I 



Plural, 
Be {ye or you). 



INFINITIVB MOOD. 

Present Tense— To Be. 
Past Pebfeot Tense— To have been. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Present— Being. | Past— Been. 

Compound Past— Having been. 
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SYNTAX. 

INTEODUOTOEY MATTBBL 

24Sk 87NTAX teachesh- 

(a) How words are formed into Senteoees ; 

(6) How the words in a Sentence are related to each 
other ; and 

(c) How Sentences are related to each othec: 

246. In dealing with 'Classification' and ^Inflection,' 
incidental reference was made to the chief comlnbatioiiB 
of the parts of speech with each other. These are as 
follow : — 

1. A Finite Verb with the Nomi or Pronoun used as 
Subject ; 

2. A Transitive Verb with the Noun or Pronoon 
used as Object ; 

3. An Adjective with the Noun which it distinguishes 
or describes ; 

4. An Adverb with the Verb, Adjeetiveb or other 
Adverb, whose meaning it modifies ; and 

5. Nouns (or Pronouns) joined by Prepositions to 
ITerbs, Adjectives, or other Nouns. 

247. One of the above combinations — ^vi&, that of a 
Subject with a Finite Verb, is essential to trery sen- 
tence. This is easy to understand; for a sentence, 
which is simply * a fact expressed in tffords^ must con- 
tain — 

1. The name of what we are speaking of ; and 
z. What we say or state about the thing spoken of. 
The former is called the Subject; and, being a name, it 
must be either a Noun or a ^o\m. ^^^aleut The 
latter 23 called the Predicate , Qand^ \i«m^ \\i» liwdso^^ 
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part of the sentence, it must either be a Verb, or con- 
tain a Verb, this being the only part of speecn which 
states. Thus the expression of a fact consists essentially 
in putting a naming word along with a stating word ; 
t.tf« in combining a Subject with a Finite Verb; e.g.^ 
" Wind blows," 

Notice that the Noun ' wind* cannot, of itself, express 
a thought ; it is a mere name. Observe also that the 
Verb ^ blows ^ cannot, of itself, express a Uiought ; for it 
simply denotes an action. But wnen the two words are 
put together, a meaning flashes at once upon the mind 
-—a fact is expressed— a SENTENCE is formed, yiz., 
^» Wind blows," 

For further information, see * Analysis of Sentences,' >' 

248. The leading facts of Syntax are usually expressed 
in the form of a set of Eules and illtistrationSy showing 
how to combine and arrange the parts of speech and 
their inflections, so as to form correct sentences. These 
are classed as — 

1. Bnles of Concord or Agreement ; 

2. Rules of Government ; and 

3. Bnles of Arrangement 

249. If one word be of a certain Case. Gender^ Num- 
ber, or Person, because another word is of that particular 
Case, Gender, Number, or Person, the two are said to 
agree or to be in Concord. 

Thus in the sentence "j?%ow sleepest^ the Verb 
*sleevest' is Second Person, Singidar ^Number, because 
its Subject ' ihou ' is Second Person, Singular Number ; 
^ thou * and * sleejpest * are therefore said to agree or to be 
in concord. Smiilarljr *his* and *lion* are in concord 
in "The lion seeks his prey by night," the word *his* 
being Masculine Gender and Singular Number, because 
* Hon ' is Masculine Gender and Singular Number. ' 

Words in concord may be said to suit each other* 
Notice how unsuited to each other are the following 
disagreeing words: — */ urites^' *thi8 pens^' *the li(m 
seoKS her prey by night* 

250. By Government we mean that one word obliges 
another to be of some jmrticular CSaa^ oic I&a^eA. 

Tbna a ITransitive Yer\> ca\3La^ \\a I^a^^x* QJ^^^5*JwHft. 
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be in the Objective Case; d^., ''John hurt me'* (not 
"John hurt /i. 

251. Azrangement is the placing of words in a sen- 
tence. Words are properly placed when they convey 
the exact sense intended. Observe how the position of 
the word 'only' affects the meaning of the following 
sentence : — 

You only are permitted to attempt six questions. 
You are only permitted to attempt six questions. 
You are permitted only to attempt six questions. 
You are permitted to attempt oniy six questions. 



EULES OF SYNTAX. 
SUBJEOT AND^VEEB-OONOOED. 

252. General Eule. — ^A Verb must agree with its 
Subject in Number and Person; as, "/ am;" " Thou 
art ; " " He is ; " " Thau walkest ; " " The boys walk^ 

' Thev am' is incorrect; because Uhey-' is Third Person^ 
Plural Number, and ' am' is First Person, Singular Num- 
ber. Similarly, ^ The hoys walks ' is incorrect, for ' vHdks ' 
is Singular, and ' boys ' is Plural. 

1. The Subject is often called the Nominative to the 
Verb; because it is usually a Noun or a Pronoun in the 
Nominative Case. 

2. When we ppeak of a Verb as having Number and 
Person, we mean only that it alters ite form to suit 
itself to certain changes in the Number and Person of its 
Subject. Thus, if in the sentence, * I sleep,' the Pronoun 
*/' (First Person) be changed to * thou' (Second Person), 
a corresponding change must be made on the form of the 
Verb in order to make the words suit each other ; e.or», 
* Thou deepest' Again, if in the sentence * He sleeps' the 
Pronoun *Ae* (Singular Number) be changed to Uhey' 
(Plural), the Verb * sleeps ' becomes ''sleep ' ; thus^ * TKey 
sleep,' This is therefore all that is meant by saying — 

J, That a Verb has Number and Person ; and 
2. That it agrees with ita Su\>S^ ti liCumber and 
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SPECIAL BTJLES. 

253. The following are Special Rules, which should be 
carefully learned and remembered : — 

1. When two or more Singular Subjects are connected 
bj ^and,' the Verb should be Plural ; as, 

^^John AND Jama read well" 

** Jane and Mary are diligent girlB.** 

^* Ignorance and idleness lead to vice." 

To this rule there are the following exceptions : — 

(a) When the Singular Subjects connected by 'and' 
denote one idea or the same individual, the 
Verb should be Singular ; as, 

" The mind and spirit remains invincible.'' 
" Bread and hatter is wholesome." 

** A laggard in love, and a dastard in war^ 
Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochmvar." 

(5) When a Verb is followed by several Singular 
Nominatives connected by 'and,' it usually 
agrees in the Singular with the finst only ; as, 

"Now ahideth faithf hope, and charity." 

2. When two or more Singular Subjects are joined by 
'or,' 'nor,' or 'as well as,' the Verb is Singular; as, 

*^Jokn OR Jam^ is in the house." 

" Neither Frank nob Arthur torites well." 

" The earth, as well as the mo<m, is round." 

3. When two Subjeda or Nominatives of diiferent 
Numbers or Persons are joined by 'or' or 'nor,' the 
Verb agrees with the nearer Nominative ; as, 

" Neither he nob / am fit for the task." 

" Are the pupils ob the mxister to blame 1 " 

" Neitheb the captain nob the sailors were saved." 

Note.— In such cases the Plural Nominative should 
be placed next the Verb. 

4. When the Subjeck iaaOcSiod&v^^^sQa^'^^^^'^^ 
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is put into either the Singular or the Plural Number, 
according as unity or plurality of idea is prominent ; as, 

" The parliament meets next week." 
" The jury toere divided." 

In other words, when the objects denoted by a Col- 
lective Noun are regarded as a wliole, the Verb should 
be Singular ; but when attention is called to the sepa- 
rate members of the collection, the Verb should be 
PluraL 

5. When the Infinitive Mood, a nhrase, or a sen- 
tence is made the Subject, the Verb should be Sin- 
gular; as, "To win is pleasant." *^Hi8 winning tke 
prize was creditable to lum." "I^at he won the prize 
was creditable to him." 

Phrases and sentences thus used are equivalent to 
Nouns, and are called respectively Noun-Phrases and 
Noun-Sentences. They may stand either as the Subject 
or the Object of a Verb. 

254. Observations. — The words riches, alms, and 
means, are frequently used with a Singular Verb ; but 
it should be observed that the s in alms and the es in 
riches are not Plural signs, the original words being 
celmesse (Saxon) and ricKesse (French), both Singular. 
The s in means and news, is a s\gn of the PluraL Means 
may take a Verb in either the oingpular or the Plural ; 
as. *^ The m/eans was good " (denoting one instrumen* 
tality) ; or, ** The means were good " (denoting more than . 
one). News is always put with a Singular Verb; as, 
'* Are ye sure the news is true ? " 

ABBANGEMENT OF THE SUBJECT. 

255. General Eule. The Subject usually precedes 
the Verb; as, 

" Grass gbows in the fields.** 
" Cows eat grass.** 

^256. To this rule there are many exceptions. For 
example, the Subject follows the Verb — 

/• In QnesUaDa and CkmimiaAa v^» 
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" Ark the appUs ripe 1 " 

** Taks you my placa" 

« Comb hither " - " Comb (thou) hither." 

2. When the introductory Adverb 'there'* precedes 
the Verb ; asy 

" There was a man named Nicodemns." 
** There arose a violent tempest.** 

3. Often, especially in poetry, when an emphatie 
Adverb stands at the beginning of a sentence ; as, 

** Up JUMPBD the ccU, and down leapt the mouu,** 
** Then sank the star of Solyma.*' 
" There stands Philip's farm!* 
"Here 18 the ruw." 

4. When an emphatic Adjective begins a sentenoov; 
as, 

'* Qreat is Liana of the Ephesians/' 
" Glorious ARE thy worhsJ^ 

5. When the Subjunctive with 'If* understood begins 
a sentence; as, 

" Were / Brutus." 

6. In such expressions as ' said he,' ' thoui^t 1/ &e; ; . 

"Trim, said my uivde TchyJ* 
Exercise 23. 

Oorreot the following errors : — 

Good P]a]^ lovei their booki. Jamei and John learns their 
lessons, l^t eminent teacher and scholar were buried yester- 
day. The bow and arrow were onoe nsed as an instrument of war. 
Either idleness or stupidity are the cause of his bad fortune. 
Neither the soldiers nor the general are to blame. Neither the 
general nor the soldiers is to blame. You say you art a better 
soldier. The council has subscribed for a portrait of their chaif- 
man. The head and front of ray offending have this extent, no- 
more. The chUdren and I am in the garden. A great writer and 
eminent critic have said. The dog and the cat does not agree. 
The news he brought were good. The song of birds are sweeii 

* In the following sentence nofciee the differenee of meankiK^ 
between * there* used idiomatically to introduce a sentence, and 
the same word used as an Adverb of Place ; ** J^^XL^vi^Xtfvs^^iA'B^ 
in Mskon, bsosni e tfurt was much ^r^kWc iKtrt*^' 
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AGBEEMENT BY APPOSITION. 

257. General Rule. — When two or more Nouns of 
a Noun and a Pronoun, denoting the same person or 
thhig, come together in the same Sentence, they agree 
in Case by apposition ; as, 

*^Be kind to Tray, the Tuwse'dogJ* 

" Lukey the beloved physician, greets you." 

'* /, Johriy was in the isle which is called Patmos.!* 

Sometimes a Noun is put in apposition with a sen- 
tence ; e.g., *' John is attentive, Skfact which accounts 
for his rapid progress." Sometimes a sentence is put 
in apposition with a Noun ; e.g,, " What accou^ts for 
Jolm's rapid progress is the fact that he is dUigentJ' 

258. The Verb 'To Be' takes the same case after it 
as before it ; e.g., 

*^ I AM he" (I and he both Nominative). 
'* i?e IS a good man ** {he and man both Nominative). 
^I proved him to be a good man" (him and man 
both Objective). 

259. Several Verbs act like 'To Be' in this respect 
For example — 

1. The Verbs— to seem, become, appear; and some 
others, take a Nominative before ana a Nominative 
after them, as, '* The cat seems a pet" {cat and pet both 
Nominative). Similarly. " John appbaes a lively hoyJ' 
" •7'amc« BECAME a clerk. " Tom stbxtts a soldier" 

2. The Verbs— to call, name, make, create, appoint^ 
and some others, when used in the Passive Voice, 
take a Nominative before and a Nominatdve after 
them : e.g.. " The child is called John" {child and John 
both Nominative). Similarly, Sir Thomas is appointed 
Chairman. " Mr. ffayes^wxa UAim President." ^ James 
is considered an honest man." ^^ Mr. Disraeli was 
o&EATED an JSarl." 

260. The agreeing words before and after all such 
Verbs, denote the same person or tMng. This, which 

majr be considered a kind of appositlot^ e^lains why 
thejr agree. Observe, however, tiMLt viViftTi «b N c^ S& xi&^ 
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reflectively, the Noun and Pronoun before and after it, 
denote the same person or thing, but do not agree in 
Case ; e,g,j " John psa hurt Mmself " ** The sjoring will 

Nom, Obj, Ifonw 

uncoil itself.' * 
Oiy. 

Ezerdse 24. 

(a) Correct the following errors, and, hi'eaoh instance, <liiot6 
tbe rule whicli yon apply. 

That is him. I snspected it to be he. Is it me yon wish to 
apeak to? Napoleon, him who died at St. Helena, was a nati-vie 
of Corsica. Whom do men say that he is? It was them who 
told me. Whom do you think it was ? Perhaps it was her. Joan 
of Arc, her who was bamed by the English at Bouen, was an 
enthusiast. He proved it to be they that were in fault. 

(6) Point out tne agreeing Cases in the following, and show 
"Why they agree. 

I have been your friend for many years. John, who seems a 
delicate boy, is a very earnest student. Smith became a rich man 
after he was made a purtner in the firm. Who do they say I am? 
Did you ever hear how John's penny grew a shilling? Ignorance 
is the cause of much vice. If «i ohn were not a coward, he would 
not be a truant. James remained a clerk to the end of his days. 
I find John to be the most diligent worker in the class. Mr. B. 
has been elected member for the county. He will prove a good 
representative. Among the stones I stood a stone. 

PBONOUN AND ANTECEDENT. 

261. General Bttle.— Pronouns agree in Number, 
Gender, and FersoU) with the Nouns for which they 
stand; as, 

'* Jane is diligent, «Ae learns her lessons." 

" John came Tate, he was detained by the way." 

'' James and Frank were in the garden; they say 

that it is full of trees which are covered with 

fruit" 

262. The above rule includes the two foUowing special 
rules: — 

I. A Belatiye Pronoun must agree with its ante- 
cedent in Qender, Number, and Person ; as, " / who 
am your teacher:" "Thotj tolio «i\i m-^j ^ro.^^-;" ^'*^^jRr»» 
/^o/ steal are bad companions." 
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2. When the antecedent consists of two or more Nouns 
or Pronouns in the Singular Number connected by 
'^ and,' the Belative must be Plural ; as, 

" He AND I who were present, saw the occurrence." 
"I met John and James who were going to schooL" 

f!53. TIlo Eelative need not be. of the same Case as its 
antecedent. The Case of the Relative depends upon its 
relation either to the Verb or to some Noun or Preposi- 
tion in its own clause. The two following roles should 
be understood and committed to memory : — 

1. The Relative is the Nominative to tlie Verb in its 
own clause, if no other Nominatiye comes betweea the 
Relative and the Verb ; as, 

" He thai is virtuous, is happy." 

" The girl who won the prize, received it," 

2. If a Nominative comes between the Relative and 
the Verb, then the Relative is either in the Objectiva 
Case governed by the Verb followiiig or by a Pteposi- 
tion going before, or in the Possessive Case governed 
by a Noun following ; as, 

** He whom we worship, by tohose gift we live, and 
BY wliom all things were made, is the Lord.'* 

264. The Relative * that ' should be preferred to * who^ 
or 'whidi' in the following cases : — 

1. After superlatives ; as, '^ The finest music that 
ever you heard." The best poem that ever was written." 

2. If the antecedent consists of two words, one 
denoting a person and the other not ; as, 

" The MAN and the ass thcU I mef 

265. SUPPRESSION OF THE RELATIVE, &c. 

1. The Relative, when in the Objective Case, is fire* 
jraently omitted ; as, "The boy I met by the way*'= 

.The hoy whom I met by the way." "Tha i)en I am 
writing with "=" The pen which I am writing witL*' 

2. Ii^ poetry we find the Relative occasioinally omitted 
in the Nominative Case ; as, 

" What is this absorbs m^ quite? *= 
'* What is this wkUK abaoiVk m^ qpiXfeV 
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* 

" There are twenty^ of Boslin's barons bold. 
Lie buried within that proud chapelle.'' 

« Lie buried "«" Who He buried." 

3. The antecedent is often omitted in poetry ; e.^., 

" Who lags for dread of daily work, 
Commits a folly and a crime.'' 
** Who lag8"=" He who lags." 

4. The Relative ^what' includes both the antecedent 
and the Relative ; thus, " Did you hear what was said 1* 
=" Did you hear that which was said ?" 

Parse * thaty' Ohrjective Case governed by * did hear^ 
and whic\ Nominative Case to tne Verb * wa>8 said* 

Another way of parsing this sentence is to take ^tohat* 
as Nominative to ^waa said^ and ' what hms mid,* as the 
Object of * did hear,* 

Ezerdffe 25. 

(a) Correct the following errors : — 

O Thou who are the leader of IsraeL He is the best boy whom 
I have in my olaiu. I am the man who teach yon. I who speaks 
to yuu am the person. That is the girl who I gave the pen to. 
The boy and the dog which were lost have been found. He mm 
the first who died. The bravest soldier who was in the oamp 
could not have been move fearless. I am the man who love Im 
friends. I am the man, who loves my friends. It m he wb» 
Bpeakest to you. 

(6) Tell the Gender, Number, and Person of the Pronouns in 
the following : — 

John is a boy who has a good mind. Did you do the ezereites 
which I appointed? John, who they thougnt was their enemy, 
proved himself a friend. Jane is a girl whose truthfulness is 
admired. His language was the same as I have used. Have you 
got what you wanted? Jane and Mary are two girls that work 
diligently. His arguments were as follow. 

(c) Supply and parse the omitted Relatives. 

The barge she sat in burned on the water. The youth came i* 
order the thin toast the landlord spoke of. The man I asked 
could give me no information. Where is the boy I gave my book 
to? Did you post the letter I gave you? James is a boy every- 
body likes. Eiemember the lesson I taught you. 

" You are the man must hnsa^ our bsbeA 
To w^th or ndsery.^ 
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ADJECTIVE AND NOUN. 

266. General Rule.— Every Adjective refers to a 
Noun or something eanivalent to a Noun ; as, 

^ Horses are noMe animals, they are tiseful also.** 
** To DRIVE is pleasant on a warm day." 

1. When the quality expressed by an Adjective it 
affirmed or denied (predicated) of the Noun, the Ac^ec- 
tive is said to be used predicatively ; as, ^ 

" Sugar is sweet" " Milton was hUnd." 

2. The Adjective is used predicatively after to bd^ 
seem, become, appear, and certain other Intransitive 
Verbs ; e^y., "The bmi seems tame.*' "John has grown 
rick/* "Frank is not prwuL although he has become 
eminent " " Thomas proved deceitful. 

3. When an Adjective is put close to the Noun, it is 
said to be used attributively ; as. " Tho feathery palm- 
trees." "The sunny skies." "Tne twifight cold and 
gray.'' 

4. In the attributive relation, the quality expressed 
by the Adjective, is simply ascribed or attributed to 
the Noun, not predicated of it But all Adjectivas 
(Fartici]^les included), whether expressing quality or notf 
are considered attributive when put close to the Noun ; 
«.sr.,"il slate." "^Z%«pen." '* That mm." "^Wmen.* 
** iv men," " His books." " Men wmnded in battle." 

267* The attributive relation is also expressed hj 
means of — 

1. A Noun in the Possessive Case ; as, *^ John's hat.** 

2. A Noun in apposition; as, "James, the black" 
9mtth. 

3. A Noun preceded by the Preposition of ; as, "A 
man oftmdomJ* 

4- A descriptive phrase joined to a Noun by means 
of a Preposition ; as, "The man with the umhretla is my 
cousin." 

5. A descriptive sentence introduced by a Relative 
Pronoun; as^ "The storm ihcU was foretold, did not 
happen." 
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These all play the part of Adjectives, because their 
function is to describe Nouns. Call a phrase describing 
a Noun, an Ai>JB0TIVB-Phba8E ; and a sentence describ- 
ing a Noun, an Adjectivb-Sentencb. 

26a CONOOBD OF ADJECTIVE AND NOUN. 

1. This and that agree in Number with the Nouns 
-which they point out ; as, 

'* That man ; " " Those houses** 

These are the only Adjectives in English, which asree 
with the Noun by iid^ection. They are also used as 
Pronouns. 

2. EadL every, either, and neither are Singular, and 
must be followed by a Y erb, a Noun, or a Pronoun, in 
the Singular ; as, 

'* JEach person vnilka ^t in his turn." 
" But everv man in his own order." 
" Either of the two is able to do it." 
" Every man, woman, and child was saved.'* 

Each, either, and neither are often used as Pro- 
nouns. Either is a Pronoun in the above exasipla 
Every, in ordinary language, is seldom a Pronoun. 

ABBANaEMENT OF ADJEOTIVES. 

269. Bulb i. When the Adjective is used attrilm- 
tive]^, its natural jplace is immediately before the 
Nonn which it qualifies ; as, "A ^reenfiela;" "A gixd 
scholar." 

Exceptions.— -The natural order is departed from in 
such cases as the following :— 

(a) When the Adjective is combined with some wovd 
or phrase which modifies its meaning ; as, " A 
man worthy of respect" " A pupil anxious to 
please." '^A wall six feet high. ** A boy ten 
years ddJ* 

(h) When several Adjectives are connected with the 
same Noon; as, *'A countby greaty glorious^ 
and/ree.** "AMAUiJoiic^lcarueA^WJ^TUf^t^^A. 
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(c) When the Adjective is ooalified by an Adverb^ 

it often follows its Noun; as, "A servant 
strictly hmcstJ* "A PBSSOir serapnlously tx- 

CLCL 

(d) When the Adjective is used as a title ; as, *' Alfbed 

the Great ; •» " Wimjam the SUmL'* 

Rule 2. When the Adjective is used predicatively* 
its natural place is after such Verbs as — to be, to seeing 
to appear, to become, to remain, <&c. ; as,, 

" James is clever?^ " He will become farruyusJ* 

Exception. — ^But when it is desired to give ^^Tnpliafrfff 
to the Acyective, this order is inverted ; as, 

^ Green be thy fields.'^ ^' Rich and rare webb the gema 
abe wore." '' Great is Diana of the Ephesians." 

£xerei0e 2d« 

(a) Dlstingiilsb the AdjeotiTes lued attEllnitMly firom those 
mod predlcatlvely. 

(6) Pick out the A^eetitve-Plirases and the A^ectlve-Sea- 
ttaoes. 

No QBeless coffin enclosed his breast. Few and short were the 
pntyen which we said. There in the twilight eold and gray, life* 
tsss bat beautiful he lay. Hear the words oi wisdom, wh^ the 
wise mail utters. Look at little Willie with his many pretty 
wUes. The way was long, the wind was eold. The person who 
told me is truthful. Tou yet may spy the fawn at play. I flew 
to the pleasant fields- traversed so oft in life*s. nuunung march 
when my bosom was young. The judge on the bench must be 
Teepecteo. Who is the tall man at this wheel, that steers the 
i^ip? Oar English archers bent their bowa, their hearts were 
ICood and true. The tale which you relate seems incredible. 
James, who was once a lazy boy, has become diligent and atten* 
tire. Our efforts have proved suceesafuL I hare a large dog 
that barks fiercehr. The fable of the dog in the manger deeeribes 
^ the behaviour 01 many a selfish, ouarrelsome person. A bird in 
' atio hand is sure. The story of uie man in the moon is a mere 
nrjrth. I met a whining schoolboy with hie sateheL He ia a man 
oz intelleoty but he has a heart of stone. 

VERB AND OBJECT. 

27D. Geitesal Bvle.— Transitive Verbs in the 
Active Vmce govemthe Obiectlre Qasa of Nonas and 
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" Good pupils respect their masters^* 
•*The master praised mti^ 

271. In the Active Voice, the Verbs, to call, name, 
appoint, make, create, esteem, elect, &c., govern two 
Obj&ctiyes of the same person or thing ; as, 

" They appointed Um teacher!* ** They called the 
thUd Jamesr " They made him premdcniP " I con- 
sider Henry a good ooyr 

Notice here that both Objects are Direct, and that the 
second is descriptive or complementary of the first. 
When Verbs of this class are changed to the Passive 
Voice, the two Objectives become two Nominatives^ 
one before the Verb and the other after it; thus, 
"They made him president" {him and president both 
Objective). " Me WAB hade preMcni " {he and president 
both Nominative). 

272. The Verbs— give, tell, bnv, sell, teach, send, 
ask, lend, and some others, are followed in the Active 
Voice by two Objectives, one of a person and the other 
of a thing; as, 

" I gave him a presentJ' " He sbkt me a JlawerJ' 
"Forgive us our debts'* "He asked her a qitestionJ* 
" I taught them grammar" 

1. The Objective of the thing is the Direct Object ; 
the Personal Object is Indirect for you may govern it 
by a Preposition understood ; e.g.f 

" Give me a pen " = " Give (to) me a pen,^ 

** Teach me my duty "«" Teach (to) me mv duty J' 

"I asked Am a question'* '^^^^ I asked (of) aim a 

Juestion," 
die me the ass ''»'' Saddle (for) me the ass" 

2. The two Objects which follow Verbs of teaching^ 
and asking are regarded by some grammarians as bein^ 
both Direct. Verbs of teaching and asking are followed 
in Latin by two Direct Objects. In English, however,, 
it is better to consider ever^r Object as indirect, which 
can be explained by supplying ei Fx^^^\\iVstL \ft ^gs^^ss^ 
it, as in the above examples. 
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3. When Verbs of this kind are used in the Passiye 
Voice, the Personal Object most fireqnentily beoomes the 
Nominative to the Verb, the other remaining as a Dixeat 
Object following after ; as, 

" The master taught him grammar'* « " A^ WAS 
TAUGHT grammar by the master. 

4. But either Object may be made the Sntjec^ the 
other bemff retained as an Objective after the Pas^ye 
Voice, with its relation to the Verb unchanged ; e.^., 
*^ Et WAS SAVED the trouble;'* or, "The trouble WAB 
SAVED him" " Ee WAS befused the favour ; or, " The 
favour WAS BEFUSED him.** ** Ee WAS FOBGlVEirtiie 
dcW;" or *' The debt was tobgivbn him.** 

INTEANSITIVE VEKBS— THE OBJECT. 

273. The following roles regarding Intransitive Verbs 
are both interesting and important : — 

1. Intransitive Verbs become Transitive, if followed 
by a Noun akin in meaning ; as, 

''He DIES the traitor^s death,** 
*' He LAUGHED a laugh of menv scorn." 
"They slept their deep outright." 
" The disease ban its course,** 

2. Intransitive Verbs become Transitive, if used in a 
causative sense ; as, 

" He TBOTTED the ponp ** (trotted » caused to trot). 
'' Let us FLT our kites " {Jfy:=cause to fj). 

3. Some Intransitive Verbs become Transitive by the 
addition of a Preposition ; e.g,, " Fortune smiled on him." 
** The people laughed at mm.'* 

'' To smile on ** and '' to laugh a^ " are each to be consi- 
dered as one Verb ; (i) because it takes the Verb and the 
Preposition to express the one idea which is before the 
mind ; and (2) you may use ** to laugh at** and ** to smile 
of»" in the Passive Voice ; thus, ^He was smiled an by 
fortune ;** ''He vhis laughed at by the peopl&" 

These are called Prepositional or Compound Traiud- 
iiira Verbs. - 
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4. An ObjectiTe Oase denotiiig Adverbial relation, 
ttid answering such questions as, Wben ?, How long 7, 
How far?, How much?, How old?, is |>at along with 
some Verbs (chiefly Intransitiye), and some Adjectiyes. 
This is called the Adverbial Objective. A reposition 
m^ usually be inserted before it. 

Ex&jcPLBs: ''He DIED last week,^* "He WATTED an 
howr.** " He game the shortest way.*^ He walked a 
tntTtf," ** "His youthful hose well saved, a world TOO 
WIDE." " He is ten yearB old." ** Summer $ two I am 
OLDEB, Anne, than yon.'' '* He came forth BOXrED hand 
and/oot" 

IMFEBSONAL VERBS, fta 

274. An Impersonal Verb is one used with 'it' as 
Subject. Some Impersonal Verbs are followed by a 
Direct, and others by an Indirect Object ) e-g,, 

*^It arieves rne greatly" (me, Direct Object). 
'^ It becomes you to be earnest " (you » far you, Indirect 
Object). 

1. 'Me'in'methinks'and'meseems'iB an Indirect 
Object " Methinhs I hear a spirit in your echoes " = " It 
seemstomelhe&T," &c. 'Thinks 'in < methinka ' is not 
a part of the ordinary Verb * To Think,* but an imper- 
sonal use of an old Verb, * Thincan ' ■■ " To seem or 
appear, 

2. 'Ohase' and *day' are Indirect Objects in — 

" Woe WORTH the chase, woe woeth the day, 
That cost his life, my gallant gray." 

'Worth' is here Third Person Imperative of an old 
Verb, 'Wboethan' =» to befall or happen. 
" Woe WOETH the chase " = " Woe happen to the chanJ* 

THE INFINITIVE AS AN OBJECT. 

275. The Infinitive Mood is governed by Verbcu 
Noons, or Adjectives ; as, John likes to study. ^ '' I 
BEAD to learn,** '*Tour desire to- succeed is praise* 
worthy." " Are you anxious to remain 9 " 

1, Sometimes the Infinitive is a Direct OhJ^ct ; €.g,, 
''John LIKES to study** = ''John UKSft tt^tdj^tvcyi^ ^r. 
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2. When the Infinitrre ezureBses h pupoie, or k 
goyetned by a Nonn or an Adljectire, it is to be parsed ' 
.as an Indirect Object, because it is equivalent, in snch 
cases, to an Abstract Nonn governed by the Preposition 
*/or.' Thos. "I read to learn" ^^^^l read for learning.^ 
"He is ready to gro" = " He is ready for going'* " His 
desire to improve '^ = " His desire /or improvement.** 

This is often called the Dative fnfinitive, being equiva- 
lent to the Dative Case in Latin. 

in%. ARRANaEMENT OF THE OBJECT. 

1. When the Object is a Nonn or a Personal Pronoun, 
it naturally follows the Verb which governs it ; as, 

" Brutus KILLED Caesar!* 
*' James helped me.^ 

2. When the Object is a BelatiTe Pronoun it pxecedeB 
the Finite Verb which governs it ; as, 

''I have the pen which jrou lostJ* 
" James is a boy iejlt I liie.^^ 

3. The Object is emphasised by takmg it out of its 
natural order and placing it at the beginning of a sen- 
tence; as, 

*^Him I HAVE CHOSEN." 

*^ Money I want, and moneyl ceave" (Christmas 
Rhyme). 

Exercise 27. 

Parse the following sentences syntacticaUy, and quote tbe 
rules of Syntax whion you apply : — 

Ton have often obliged me. I saw you and him. John lent 
me his pen. Mr. Moore sent John a present. They named the 
child Alfred. The girl vas appointed a pupil-t^eher. The ' 
master forgave him bis fault. I was asked a question which I 
could not answer. Teach me to feel another's woe. Mr. Brown 
teaches his boys music. You shoiUd love yonr neighbour as your- 
iielf. It behoves John to be very watchfuL It pains me to see 
so many idle boys. The question was asked me before. John 
showed me the house where he lives. I was shown the house 
where John lives. John is nn honest man. My friends will leave 
next Friday. The bridge ot wood stood a furlong from the door. 
Thomas has lived ten years in that house. They went their wi^. 
May we Jive the life and die the death of the righteous. We 
ioaght the farm we tenanted before. 'Mmvm^ t^io-a:^t tckotLey a 
^fa«a thing. There stands Philip's faim ^\iw» Vw^jml mA w«t 
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meet. Who are yon? Who shall I say called? Get what yov. 
can, and what you get hold. The river flowed over the meadow. 
The land was overflowed hy the river. James is willing to go. 
John does not like to he from home. 

PBEPOSmON AND OBJEOT. 

277. Gekebal Rule.— FrepositionB are followed by 
the Objective Oase of Nouns and Fronoxin« ; as, 

*^ The ship sails on the seaJ* 
"Give that Tom^." 

1. When the Object is a Belative or an IntezrogatiTe 
Pronoun, it often precedes the Preposition ; as, 

" The pen which I am writing with." 
" What are you thinking of P 

2. Prepositions often govern a group of words equiva- 
lent to a Noun ; as, 

" He is accused of betraying his friend.*' 

3. The Preposition is understood — 
(a) Before the Indirect Object ; as, 

" Lend me a pen "«'' Lend tomesL pen." 

(&} After certain Intexjections ; as, 

« Ah mc/"=" Ah/or wm;/" 
"Woeism<j/"="Woeis tome/*' 

THE POSSESSIVE CASE. 

278. General Rttlb.— A Noun or Pronoun in the 
Possessive Case is governed by a Noun, or the eiioivalent 
of a Noun, following after it ; as, 

" That is Jameis house." 

" This is my pen." 

'* J6harC% ATTENDiNQ SO WELL is in his favour." 

I. Sometimes the governing Noun is understood; 

" Call at the grocei's'* {grocer's = grocer^ s shop). 
"I passed St. FauHs*' (St Paul'*«Sfc. W>>X1% 
coubch). 
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2. The following use of the Possessive is idiomatieal : 

" He is a friend qf my father^ sJ* 
" That is a book of my sUter'a" 

Such expressions are proper only when they can be 
explained thus :— 

" He is a friend of mv father*8 " = " He is a friend otU 
^ my father's friends == "He is one of my father's 
.mdsr " That is a book of my sister's'^ ^ "That is a 

)Ook out of my sister's boohs** =» "That is one of my 

sister^s hoolcs.** 

The Possessive stands as an attribute to the Noun 
which governs it See § 267. 

ADVERB AND VEBB, ADJECTIVE, OB 

ADVEBB. 

279. Adverbs are joined to Verbs, Adjectives, or other 
Adverbs, to express relations of time, place, manner, 
Ac. ; as, 

" He WILL soon return." 
" Come hither, my littla page." 
" He often acts very rashly/* 
" The sun is very bright/ 

280. Adverbial relations are also expressed by means 
of— 

I. Phrases introduced by Prepositions ; e,g.^ 

" He came at twelve o*clock'* (time). 

" He spoke vnth qretU energy** O^^anner). 

*' William is dig^g in the garden" (place), 

z Glauses or sentences ; e.g,^ 

" The ship sailed when the tide was full** (time). 
** You will find the book where you left it** (place). 
^ He acts as a good hoy should act ** (manner). 
" The wind being favourable, we set sail" (cause). 

3. Phrases and sentences which denote adverbial 
relations, are called Adverb-Phrases and Adverb-Sen- 
tences respectively. 

281. Observations.— I. An Adverb may modify an 
Adverb-Phrase ; as, 
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" He arrived just at that moment" 

" The ball hit the target exactly in the centre.** 

2. Sometimes an Adverb modifies a sentence ; as, 

" Perhaps I shall go to-marrow" 

** Fortunately, we did not travel by that train" 

3. Adverbs such as only, even, not, are often used 
partly as Adjectives ; as, 

** Onlp a fool would act so." 

" £ven chronometers fail to keep exact time." 

" Not a word was spoken " {not a = no), 

ABBANGEMENT OF THE ADVERB. 

282. The Adverb may be shifted about more than 
any other part of speech without disturbing the sense 
of the sentence ; but to prevent ambiguity, it is usual 
to place it as close as possible to the word which it 
modifies. 

As a general rule, Adverbs are placed — 

1. After simple Verbs ; as, 

" He xciED justly" " He slept soundlyJ* 1 

2. After compound Verbs in the Active Voice ; as, 

" He SHOULD HAVE WRITTEN more carefvlly*' 

3. Before the Principal Verb in the Passive Voice ; 
as, 

" The copy should have been carefully writtkn." 
** It IS very badly executed." 

4- Before Adjectives and other Adverbs ; as, 

" John is too anxious." 

" He has laboured very diugbntly." 

Oantion.— The Adverbs ' even ' and ' only' are often 
misplaced, which gives rise to ambiguity. Thus : ^ The 
address only to be written on this side," is ambiguous ; 
it should be " Only the address, Ac." Similarly, " Homer 
€ven sometimes nods," should be ^^ JEven Homer some- 
times nods." 
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283. MISCELLANEOUS RULES. 

1. When a Noun or Pronoun stands as the name of 
anything addressed, it is said to be in the Noxninatiye 
of Address; as, 

" O king, live for ever I " 

** Come nere, Samuel," 

" O earthy what changes thou hast seen!" 

2. When^ a Noun or Pronoun precedes a Participle 
without bein^ connected, as Object or Subjeet with any 
Finite Verb, it is said to be in the Nominatiye Abso- 
lute ; as, 

" The wind being favourable, we set sail" 
" We shall not fear, tkou leading." 

3. The Infinitive Mood and the Present Participle 
are often used absolutely ; as, 

"^ Tohe candid with you, I think you are in error." 
"Humanly speaking, there is no hope of his recovery." 

4. The following construction^ with 'than' and the 
Objective Case of the Relative, shoiddnot be imitated: 

"Alfred, than whom a greater king never reigned." 

5. The Conjunction ' than' follows the Comparative 
Degree of Adjectives and Adverbs ; as, 

" Sweeter than honey." " Stkonger than a lion." 
" I would RATHER go than remain." 

6. Some Conjunctions occur in pairs ; as, 

" Though deep, yet clear." 

" I cannot say whether he wiU come or not" 

" Either John or James will bring it." 

" He will judge both the quick and the dead." 

7. Two Negatives in the same simple sentence, are 
equivalent to an affirmative ; as, 

" I will not take no more " = " I will take some more." 

8. As a general rule, the Tense of Auxiliary Verbs 
in dependent sentences should agree with the Tense 
€ttho Verb in the principal sentence ; as, 

"I ^/ you I wtt do it lil can.'* 

^ I UM you I WKnUd do \\. li 1 could? 
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** He says he may be here to-morrow." 
" He said he might be here to-morrow." 
" John says he can work Fractions." 
"John said he could work Fractions." 

Exercise 28. 

Parse syntactically the following Sentences, and quote tbe 
mles of 83mtax which you apply t — 

The bird's nest was robbed by a bad boy. I have been at the 
hatter^s baying a hat for John. Pull the primrose, sister Anne ! 
That is a lavonrite saying of my mother's. The clamour of the 
church's being in danger was revived. This done, Maizeppa 
spread his cloak. God save thee, ancient Mariner ! 



(( 



The parents being dead and gone. 
The children home he takes." 



*' Earth ! render back from out thy breast 
. A remnant of our Spartan dead.'* 

^* O joyous birds ! it hath still been so, 
Through the halls of kings doth the tempest go.'* 

To speak the trut^, we are all imperfect. Strictly speaking, 
Belative Fronoiins have no Gko^er. Sir King, I closed mine 
eyelids, lest the gems should blind my purpose. One man, in 
lus time, plays many parts^ his acts being seven ages. 



(( 



The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which when rent. 
The earth is covered thick with other clay. 
Which her own day shall cover.'' 



a 



284. FORM OF S7NTA0TI0AL PARSING. 

Noun.— I. Kind (Proper, Common, or Abstract); 2. 
Nwmher ; 3. Gender ; 4. Case, and how related to 
another word in the sentence — ^whether as a Sub- 
ject, an Object (Direct or Indirect), or an Attri^te. 

Peonoun. — I. Kind (Personal, Belative, <fec.^ ; 2. Person; 
3. Number ; 4. Gender ; 5. Case^ ana how related 
to another word in the sentence. 

Adjective. — i. Kind; 2. Degree of Comparison ; 3. The 
Novn or N<mn eauiwuent to whicn it belongs ; ^ 
How tMec£— whether as an Attribute or a Pred%r ■ 
cote. 

Verb. — i. Kind (Transitive or Intransitive^ \ t. CcwiMy- 
^ion (E^golar or IiregULW) \ \ YcM/t K^^s^oc^^si. 
hufsive) ; 4. Mood ; 5. Tcaw ; ^- Perswv ; n* IS'wiftr 
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her; 8. Agreeing with; 9. Oovemmeni, if Transiiiye 
and in the Active Voice. A Compound Verb must of 
course be treated as one Verb; but in order to 
show its structure, the Auxiliary or Auxiliaries 
and the Principal Verb which compose it, shoidd 
also be parsed separately. 

Adverb. — i. Kind; 2. Degree of Comparison; 3. The 
Verb^ Adjectivey or other Adverb which it modifies. 

PJEtEPOSiTiON. — The words which it coimects. 

Conjunction. — i. Kind; 2. The sentences which it 
connects, 

285. EXAMPLE OF FABSINGMl/. 

Hard by a spreading lime-tree stood. 
To this the youth was boiuid ; 
They placed an apple on his head ; 
He Ipoked in wonder round. 
'* The fault is mine, if fault there be/' 
Cried Tell in accents wild ; 
On manhood let your vengeance fall, 
But spare, oh, spare my child ! " 

Jffard by A Compound Adverb of Place, modifying the Verb 

* stood,* 

a An Adjective of Number, referring^ indefinitely to 

the Noun * lime-tree ' — called also the Indefinite 

Article. 
spreading An Adjective of Quality, Positive degree, referring 

attributively to the Noun * lime-tree,* 
lime-Pree A Common Noun, Sing, number. Neuter gender, 

and Norn, case, being the Subject of the Verb 

* stood.* 

stood An Intransitive Verb, Irreg., Act. voice. Indie. 

mood, Past-Indefinite tense, Third pen., Sing. 

number, agreeing with its Subject * Iim4-t7'ee,* 
to.....\ A Preposition, joining the Pronoun *this* to the 

Verb * wcu bound.* 
this A Demonstrative Pronoun, Sing, number, and 

Object, case, being the Object of the Prep. * to,* 
the A Demonstrative Adjective, pointing out the Noun 

* youth*— c&lled also the Definite Article. 
youth .A Common Noun , Sing, number, Mascul. * gender, 

and Nominative case, being the Subject of the 
Verb *VHU bound.* 

* Known to be Masculine from the sense ot ^e ^^&aaa!(|^,\ra\.ttf^.ixfiic& 
iibeform of the word which is, stricUy Bpeak]aas,«si>'^<»i(^Vk«\^Qck»«£s^ 
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wai hound ...A Transitive Verb, Irregular, Tanive voice, Indio. 
mood, Past-Indef. tense, Third pers., Sing, num- 
ber, agreeing with its oubiect * youth.' Thii 
Verb is made up of the Auxiliary * was ' and the 
Principal Verb * bounds* which are parsed thus : 

'WU The Indic. mood. Past tense of the Auxiliary Verb 

'To Bb,' Third pers., Sing, number, agreeing 
with * youth;* and used with * hound* to form 
the Passive voice. 

, hound The simple Past Participle, Passive, of the Irreg. 

Trans. Verb * To Bind,^ used with the Auxiliary 
*wcu' to form *vku hound^' a compound stating 
Verb of the Passive voice. 

they A Pers. Pronoun, Third pers., Plur. number. Com. 

gender, and Nom. case, being the Subject of the 
Verb * placed,* 

placed A Transitive Verb, Begolj Active voice. Indie. 

mood, Past-Indef. tense, Third pers., Plur. num- 
ber, agreeing with its Subject * they.* 

appU A Com. Noun, Sing, number, Neut. gender, and 

Objective case, being the Direct Object of the 
Trans. Verb * placed? 

hit A Possessive Adjective, referring attributively to 

the Noun * h£ad,* being the Possessive form of 
the Personal Pronoun * He.* This word may be 
parsed as a Pronoun thus : his — A Personal Pro- 
noun, Third pers.. Sing, number, Masc. gender, 
and Possess, case, governed by the Noun * h^ad.* 

head A Com. Noun, Sing, number, Neut. gender, and 

Obj. case, being the Object of the Prep. * on.* 

he A Pers. Pronoun, Third pers.. Sing, number, Masc. 

gender, and Nom. case, being the Subject of the 
Verb * looked.* 

looked An Intransitive Verb, Keg., Act. voice, ^ndie. 

mood, Past-Indef. tense, Third pers.. Sing: num- 
ber, agreeing with its Subject ' he.* 

round An Adverb of Place, modifying the Verb * looked.* 

fault .....An Abstract Nouu, Slug, number and Nom. case, 

being the Subject of the Verb * is.* 

is A Neuter and Irreip. Verb, Indic. mood. Present 

Indef. tense. Third pers.. Sing, number, agreeing 
with its Subject ''fault.* 

mine A Possessive Pronoun, standing for *my faulty* 

First pers., Sing.* number, and Nom. caiq. 



* Because * fault,* which the word implies, is Sing, number, and net 
because * miru ' denotes one jperion. Thus, ' mine/ * yours,' Ac., are Singa- 
lar or Plural according to whether it is one thing or more than one thmg 
which is possessed. For example, " mine ie as good as yours ; " *' mine art 
aagoodasyoiurs;" ** yours it 9b good, ta mlnft\" **^«wr%^x%«kH?3^)^V^ 
mine." 
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coming after the Verb ' U.* This word may alio 
be parsed thns: — Mine — A Personal Pronoun, 
First pers.. Sing.* number. Possessive case, 
governed by the Noun * fault;* or thus i—Mine 
— A Possessive A'djectivei referring predicatively 
to the Noun ^ fault,* 

NOTK. — Any. of these three ways of parsing 
' mine,* and all similar words maybe regarded 
as correct. The last, perhaps, should be pre- 
ferred. 

jf A Conditional Conjunction, connecting the sen* 

tences, **The fault is mine/* and ** there be 
fault. »» 

ihere The Introductory or Idiomatic Adverb, joined to 

the Verb * be.* 

he An Intrans. Verb, Irreg. (no voice since it does 

not imply an action). Subjunctive mood, Pres. 
Indef. tense, Third pers.,Smg. number, agreeing 

with its Subject */><'^^' 
cried A Trans. Verbtf Beg., Act. voice, Indie, mood. 

Past Indef. tense, Third pers.. Sing, number, 

agreeing with its Subject ' TelL* 

TeU A Proper Noun, &c., Nom. case, being the Subject 

of the Verb * cried.* 

in A Prep., connecting * cried* and 'accents,' 

vHd An Adjective of Quality, Pos. degree, referring 

attributivelv to ' accentt.* 
let A Trans. Vero, Irreg., Act. voice, Imper. mood. 

Second pers.. Sing, niunber, agreeing with its 

Subject you * understood. 
your ....A Possessive Adj., referring attributively to the 

Noun * vengeance.* 

vengeance, An Abstract Noun, &c., Direct Obj. ot 'let' 

fall An Intrans. Verb., Irreg., Act. voice, Infinitivo 

mood, Pres. tense, governed by 'let,' the sign 

' to * being suppressed. 
hut A Contrasting Conjunction, oonneoting 'On man> 

hood let,* kc., with ' spare, oh, spare,' &c 
spare .A Trans. Verb., Heg., Act. voice, Imper. mood. 

Second pers.. Sing, ntmiber, agreeing with * you* 

understood. 

my See 'his' and 'your,* 

child A Com. Noun, &c., Obj. case, being Dir. Obj. of 

* spare.* 

I * Because the word * ftdnt ' denotes a iingU person. 

t The Direct Object— viz., vhat Tell cried— ahxmld be specially pointed 

out in an instance like this. It is as follows :— * ' The fault is mine, if fault 

iU^nv be; on maahood let your vengeancQ fall; but spare, oh, spare my 
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This elegant rose, had I shaken it less, 
Might have bloomed with its owner a while ; 
And the tear that is wiped with a little address, 
May be followed, perhaps, by a smile. 

This A Demonst. Adj., pointing out the Noun *ro$e,* 

eUgatU An Adj. of Quality, Pos. degree, referring attri- 

butivelv to the Koun *ro8e, 

rose .A Com . Noun, Sing, number, Neut. gender, and 

Nom. case, being the Subject of the Verb ' might 
ha/vt bloomed.* 

had shaken,.. ATnxM, Verb, Irreg., Act. voice. Subjunctive mood 
{if understood ; thus, had I shaken — if I had 
shaken), Past Perf. tense. First pers.. Sing, num- 
ber, agroeing with its Subject * J.* This Verb is 
made up of the Auxiliary * had * and the Princi- 
pal Yero * shaken,* which are parsed separately 
thus: — 

'had The Subjunctive mood, Past tense ofihe Auxiliary 

Verb *To Havb,' First pers.^ Sbg. number, 
agreeing with '/,' and used with the Frinoipai 
verb * shaken * to express the Past Perf. tenie of 
the Verb 'To Shakb.' 

^shaken The form called the simple Past Participle ot the 

Irreg. Trans. Verb *To Shake,' not used here as 
a Participle, but as the principal part of a stating 
Verb of the Act. voice ; viz., ' ?iad shaken.' 

it A Pers. Pron., Third pen., Sing, number, Neut. 

gender, and Obj. case, being the Dir. Obj. of 
*had shaken.* 

less An Adv. of Degree, Oompar. degree, modifying 

*had shaken.* 

might have ) An Intrans.yerb, Beg., Act. voice, Potential mood, 
bloomed f Past Perf. tense. Third i>ers., Smg. number, 
agreeing with its Subject * rose.* This Verb is 
made up of the Auxiliaries * might* and *have' 
and the Principal Verb 'bloomed,* which are 
parsed separately thus : — 

'might The Indie, mood. Past tense of the Auxiliary and 

Defective Verb *Mav,' Third pers., Siog. num- 
ber, agreeing with, ^rose;* and forming with 
* have bloomed* ^ * {to) have bloomed,* the Past 
Perf. Potential of the Verb * To Bloom.' 

have The simple Infinitive of the Auxiliary Verb 'Hats* 

governed by ' mighty* and forming with ' bloomed' 
the Perf. Infinitive, Act. * (to) have bloomed.* 
{.bloomed The form called the sinople Past Pariifli^la d 1^ 
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as a Participle, but as the principal part of the 
stating Vero * might have htoonud.* 

with A Prep, connecting the Noun ^ otoner* with the 

Verb * might have bloomed,^ 

Ui A Possess. Adj., referring attributively to 'oimer.' 

while An Abstract Noun, &c., Obj. case, governed by 

^for' understood, being the Indir. Obj. of * might 
have bloomedf* and denoting * time how long ' ? 

and A Cop. Conjunction, connecting the sentence, 

'*This elegant rose, had I shaken, kc., with 
**the tear that is wiped with a little address, 
&c." 

tear A Com. Noun, &o., Nom. case, being the Subject 

of * may be followed.* 

that A Rel. Pron., Antecedent ^tear^ Third pers., 

Sing, number, Neut. gender, agreeing with * teoTy 
and Nom. case, being the Subject of * ii wiped.* 

isvfiped A Trans. Verb, Reg., Pass, voice. Indie mood, 

Fres. tense. Third pers.. Sing, number, agreeing 
with its Subject 'that* This Verb is made up 
of the Auxiliary *w,' and the Principal Verb 
*wipedj' which are separately parsed thus : — 

'it The Indie, mood, Pres. tense of the Auxiliary 

Yerb * To Be,' Third pers., Sing, number, agree- 
ing with * that,* and used with * mped ' to form 
the Passive voice. 

^wiped The simple Past Participle Passive, of the Reg. 

Trans. Verb *To Wipe,' used as the Principal 
Verb with the Auxiliary * w,* to form * is wiped^* 
a compound stating Verb of the Passive voice. 

with .....A Preposition connecting the Noun *a(2<2reM'.with 

the Verb * is vnped,' 

little All Adj. of Quantity, Pos. degree, referring attri- 
butively to the Noun * address,* 

may befol- ) A Trans. Verb, Reg., Passive voice, Potential mood, 
iotoed y Pres. tense, Third pers.. Sing, number, agreeing 
with its Subject *tear,' This Verb is made up 
of the Auxiliaries * mxiy * and * be,* and the Prin- 
cipal Verb *fottowed,* which are parsed sepa- 
rately thus : — 

'may The Indie, mood, Pres. tense of the Auxiliary and 

Defective Verb * May,* Third pers.. Sing, num- 
ber, agreeing with its Subject * tear; ' and form- 
ing with * be foUowed * = * (to) be foUowed * the 

of th< 



^ 



Pres. Potentisd Passive of the Reg. Trans. Verb 

* To Follow.* 
be = tobe ....The simple Infinitive of the Auxiliary Verb ' Be,* 

and forming with * foUowed* the Pres. Infinitive 

Passive * (to) be follotoed.* 
JoUovfed The simple Past Participle Passive of the Reg. 

Trans. Verb * To Follow,' used as the Principal 
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Verb with the Auxiliaries 'may* and '6«' to 

form ' tnay be followed,* a compound stating Verb 

of the Passive voice. 
perhaps An Adverb of Degree, modifying the statement, 

* The tear may be followed by a smile,* showing to 

what extent it is to be regarded as a. fact, 
by A Prep., connecting the Noun * smile* with the 

Verb * may be followed,* 
smile r....A Common Noun, &c., Objective case, governed by 

the Prep *6y.' 

Exercise 29. 

Parse the following Sentences according to the above models: — 
With fire and sword the country round was wasted far and 
wide. Hast thou forgot the day when my father found thee first 
in places far away (call *far away* a compound Adj. qual. places) i 
But half of our heavy task was done when the bell tolled the hour 
for retiring (call ' but * an Adv., and * retiring* a Verbal Noun or 
Gerund). ** Try not the pass ! " the old man said ; ''dark lowers 
the tempest overhead." The sweet face of Lucy Gray will never 
more be seen. Many flocks were on the hills, but thou wert owned 
by none (parse *wert owned* the Indicative mood with a Sub- 
junctive form). Hail to thee, blithe spirit ! bird thou never wert 
The mayor was dumb, and the council stood as if they were 
changed into blocks of wood. Poor creature, can it be that 'tis 
thy mother's heart which is working so in thee ? Perish policy 
and cunning ; perish all that fears the light. 
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287. A Sentence has already been defined as a group 
of words conveying a complete sense or meaning. State- 
ments, questions, commands, entreaties, <fec., are sen- 
tences. See § 6. 

A shigle word sometimes conveys a complete meaning, 
and istnen the equivalent of a sentence ; e.g., * Yes ' ana 
*No/ used as answers. See § 103, ^ • 

Many InteijectionB are condenBed sentences ; e.g., 

" Adieu ! " — " I commend you to God." 

" Good-bye ! "=" God be with you." 

"Up!"="Getup." 

" Forward ! "=" Go forward. 

Words of this sort are called WOBD-BENTENCES. 

* The word analysis is the English form of the Greek- word 
AvdXvait (analusis) ^= an unloosing. 

Sentence is derired from Lat. sentential Sk judgment, a mean- 
ing. 
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288. To analyse a sentence means— 

1. To separate it into its parts ; and 

2. To show the relation of the parts to each other. , 

289. It has been already shown (§ 247) that a sentence 
may be broken up into two parts : — 

1. The name of what we are speaking of. 

2. What we say about the thing spoken of. 

The name of what we are speaking of is called the 
Subject. 

What we say about the Subject is called the PREDI- 
CATE. 

In the sentence ''Rain falls," ^rain' is the name of 
what we are speaking of, and we say of the rain that it 
[falls;' therefore ^rain' is the SuDJect, and ^falls' the 
Predicate. Similarly — 



Subject. 

Trees 
Sugar 
Bivers 
Birds 



Predicate. 

grow. 

IS sweet. 

run into the sea. 

sing in the woods. 



THE SUBJECT. 

290. The grammatical or Simple Subject is always 
either a Noun or Pronoun in the Nominative Case, or 
some word group equivalent to a Noun ; e.^., 

Simple Subject. 

John 
He 



Walking! 

To walk 

To be punctual 

That he acted wisely 



Predicate. 

is diligent, 
is faithful 
is healthfuL 
is healthfuL 
is commendable, 
is admitted. 



291. The Enlarged SuBJECT.*-The Simple Subject 
nay be enlarged in the following ways :-^ 

I. By an Adjective ; as, 

Good water I is wholesome. 



^^ green fields \ axe beautifuL 



I 
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2. By a Descriptive Phrase equivalent to an Adjec* 
*tive (see § 267) ; as, 



The man at the hdm 

Men o/ioisdom 

The lessons /or to-morrow 



is skilful 
are respected, 
are easy. 

3. By a Noun or Pronoun in the Possessive Case ; as^ 
John* 8 hat 



Your dog 
J/y head 

4. By an Adjective Sentence (see § 267) ; as, 



IS new. 

barks fiercely, 
aches. 



Henry, who answered best, 
The house where I live 
The reason why he did so 

5. By a Noun in Apposition ; as, 



got the prize. 
^ being painted 
is not clear. 



Bums, the poet, 
James, the j>ostman, 
Paul, the apostle. 



was a Scotchman, 
brought the letter, 
was very zealous. 



You will notice that the Enlargements — called aIso> 
attributes — merely define or describe the Subject, and 
are therefore either Adjectives or Acyective equivalents. 



292. 
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Enlabged Subject. 


Peedicate. 


John's new and costly watch 
Solomon, the son of David, 
James, who saw the occurrence. 


fell on the floor, 
built the temple, 
remembers it. 





MODBL FOB ANALTBIB- 


-(2.) 


I 


The Subject. 


Pbedicate. 




SiKPLE 

Subject. 

• 


Enlasoehentb. 




Watch, 

Solomon, 

James, 

1 


John's, new, costly, 

the son of David, 

who saw the ocourrenoef 


fell on the floor, 
built the temple* 
remembera iiu 


k 
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Exercise 30. 

Analyse the following Sentences according to Model (2) : — 
Little drops of water make up the ocean. A friend in need is 
a friend indeed. Alexander the Great, the son of Philip, eon^ 

Suered Persia. A strong desire to excel is to be commended. 
ohn*s horse, which he bought lately, is very gentle. Children, 
coming home from school, look in at the open door. 

THE PBEDIGATE. 

^ 293. The Predicate is what is said or affirmed of the 
Subject. It must therefore contain the chief Verb of 
the sentence. An Intransitive Verb^ or a Transitive 
Verb in the Passive Voice, may form a complete li^edi- 
cate; as, 

" Lions roarr " The river runsJ^ 

" The letter w vnriUenJ' " Lincoln was shot" 

294. The Verb * to be ' cannot, of itself, form a Predi- 
cate, except when it means to exist, as in the sentence^ 
** God «"=" God exists," We must therefore join some 
word or words to it to make the Predicate ; dgr., 

" The moon is round" '^ James is a sailor" 
''I am he." ''She i^ here," ''He is to ao." 
" The camel is of a light-brown colour. 

The Verbs ' to seem,' ' to become,' <&c., resemble the 
Verb * TO BE ' in this respect ; e.gr., 

* " He seems prudent," " Paul became a Christian" 

Notice that when the Verb * to be' is used to express 
mere existence, it is usually preceded by the introductory 
Adverb * there ; ' e.g,^ 

" There was light " = " Light wa^ or existed" 

" There is hope " = " Hope exists," 

" There are many suns "= " Many suns exist" 

THE OBJECT OR COMPLETION. 

295. The Verb which stands grammatically related 
to the Subject, is called the Simple Predicate. When 
the latter is a Transitive Verb in the Active Voice, the 
Object must, of course,, be added to make the sense 
complete. The Object ia. therefore called the Comple- 
tion of tbe Predicate. 
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The Object must be a Noun, or a Pronoim, or a group 
of words equivalent to a Noud. Like the Subject, it may 
be enlarged by Adjectives or Adjective equivalents. 

296. Some Verbs (271, 272) require two Objects to 
complete the sense, and both are, of course, included iix 
the Completion of the Predicate. Kemember that some- 
times both Objects are Direct ; and that sometimes one 
is Direct, and the other Indirect. The latter is usually 
governed by *to' or 'for' ezprqssed ©r understood, and 
IS thus easily recognised. 

The Infinitive Mood is often one of the two Objects ; 
as, "I taught James to parse/* But observe that the 
Infinitive is only a part of a single Direct Object in, " I 
like a rascal to he punished;** ** I believe John to he an 
honest man** The Infinitive, in such expressions, plays 
the part of a Finite Verb ; for, " I like a scounarel to 
he punished'* = " I like that a scoundrel should he punished,*' 
See § 194 (c). 

Note. — The pupil learning Latin, should compare this 
form of the Object with the Latin construction called 
the * Accusative before the Infinitive.' 
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Model fob Analysis— (3.) 



Subject. 


Complete Predicate. 


Verb ob Simple 
Prrdicate. 


Object ob Completion. 


James 

He 

Frank 

They 


has worked 

promised 

sent 

appointed 


his sum. 

to behave better. 

John a book. 
Indir. Obj. Dir. Obj, 

him teacher. 
Dir. Obj. JHr, Obj, 



Exercise 31. 

Analvse the foUowing Sentences according to Model (3) : — 
Children should obey their parents. Boys like to be amused. 
James asked John where he haa been. William says, '* Keep up 
jonr heart " The master promised me ik\>oo\L. \V«w^'Ow^Vs^ 
IlfQnderjrolling, Th# Queen created. Yarn aXAXWifiX. ^a^^^ 'b^^ 
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ih6 iM. They nddled Him the ass. The eanukiittee appointed 
Mr. B. eeeretary. I know your works. I have heard now yoa 
acted. Harry's heart could not contain itself. Mr. B. asked the 
little boy his name. The magiitrate ordered the dog to be shot. 

ADVEBBIAL EXTENSIONS OF THE 
PREDICATE. 

298. Adverbs, and plirases or sentences doing the 
duty of Adverbs, may be added to the Predicate to mark 
the time, place, manner, or instrument of the action 
which the Verb expresses. These additions are usually 
called Extensions of the Predicate. They are sdl classed 
after the manner of Adverbs. 

299. Examples of Extensions, denoting— 

(a) Time "He cameiwiceJ" 

" John staid /or a whole ttfeek," 
" The doctor comes when he is sent 

Mr 

(i) Place " Easpar sat aiUsideJ' 

" Easpar sat before his cottage door. 
" Kaspar sat where the sun shone/* 

(c) Manner " John behaves wellj* 

" He does his work in a thorough 



n 



tncLnner, 



" He acts as a gentleman should o/AT 

(d) Oause "He came to tell me." 

" He ran to ask what he had found!* 
"John will succeed because he is 
diligent/* 

ie) Instrument. "The horse was killed ^Z^A^7&f?t^. 

" The country was wasted vnUi fire 

and sword" 
" The boy writes with a pefii/* 

if) Accompanying ) " Kempenf elt went down udth ttmce 
Oircumstaiices ) four hundred menJ* 

" Nelson sailed to the Baltic ^t£^ a 

largejleet/* 
** Wellington defeated Napoleon at 
Waterloo, notvnthstanding that 
ikt latter woa at tKe hwd of a 
larger cwrmij** 
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Note. — Extensions of Instrument and Accompan3ring 
Circumstances, are usually included under Manner (c). 

300. Extensions of Time answer—- When ? How longt. 

How often 1 
Extensions of Place answer— Where ? Whither 1 

Whence ? 
Extensions of Manner answer — How? How 

much? 
Extensions of Cause answer^Why ? 
Extensions of ]bistniment answer-— With what ? 



301. 



MoDBL FOB Analysis— (4.) 



The Subject. 


The Predioatr 


VlBRBOB 

Simple 
Predicate. 


Object 

OB 

Completion. 


Adverbial 
Extensions. 


He 

James, who was 
sharply reproTed 
yesterday, 

Wellington, the 
Iron Duke, the 
hero of a hnn- 
dred fights. 


heard 
> wrote 

was 
buried 


thenewBb 
his copy < 

V 

... 

I 


this morning (time). 

z. to-day {jAm^, 
2. with great care 
(manYier). 

z. in St. Panl*s 

2. with princely hon- 

ours {manner). 

3. on the i8th Not. 

1852 (time). 



Exercise 32. 

Analyse the following Sentences according to Model (4) : — 
Alexander conquered Darius, king of Persia, in his own domi- 
nions, in the year 330 B.O. My father lived at Blenheim then, 
yon little stream hard by. The gondola glides, like a spirit of 
night, o'er the slumbering waves in the calm moonlight. The 
hounds ran swiftly througn the woods, the nimble deer to take. 
About a week ago, a woo&an with his axe felled a large tree io 
that park, the owner and some Tisitors being present to see thr 
operation. O'er Boslin all that dreary ni(h>t, s^ 'H<Qiti^^'<^3k \^9kaa. . 
was Hm to gleam. Thej oarved at )«);i« mftaSi ^v^fii^ ^^^ ^ 
st00L 
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SENTENOE& 

302i Sentences are of three kinds— 

1. Simple Sentences. 

2. Compound Sentences. 

3. Complex Sentences. 

303. A Simple sentence contains but one Subject and 
one Finite Verb ; as, 

1. *^ Hivers bjjn" 

2. '* The broad and deep sea separates us." 

3. "Many large and useful trees grow in Great 

Britain." 

304. When two words denoting the same thing, and 
connected by the Conjunction * or,' stand as the Sub- 
ject, the sentence must be considered as Simple ; e.g^ 

1. The sovereign or nder of Britain is a Queen. 

2. The core or keaH of the apple is decayed." 

3. " A vane or weathercock turns with every wind." 

[Notice that *or,' in such cases, connects words and 
not sentences; and is therefore not disjunctive. Also 
that * AND ' connects words in the " The oroad and deep 
sea divides us;" viz., the two Adjectives ^ broad* and 
* deep,* qualifying one Subject * sea,' This is interesting, 
as *and' and *^or' are the only Conjunctions in the 
language, that are used to connect words. See § 114.] 

COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

305. When two or more Simple sentences are so com- 
bined that one is not dependent on the other for its 
meaning, they form what is called a Compound sen- 
tence; e.g., 

" John sings AND James draws." 

" Frank is come, but / have not seen him yetP 

306. The Simple sentences (called members or clauses) 
which make up a Compound sentence, are said to be 
co-ordinate, a term denoting that they are of equal 
importance. The Conjunctions which join them together 

are therefore called Oo-oxdmat^ CoT^XJLas^ioiia* Ex- 
amples—andf also, but, neitkery nor ^ eitW, w^ ^<i- 
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307. Compound sentences are often contracted ; thns, 
** Jane writes and Mary writes " = " Jane and Mary 
write.'* "John did not go and James did not go"= 
** Neither John nor James did go (went)/* 

In the analysis of Contracted sentences, you must 
supply all omitted words, so as to show the co-ordinate 
members of which they consist. 

COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

308. When one sentence depends upon another for its 
full meaning, it is called a Subordinate sentence, and 
the one upon which it depends is called the Principal 
sentence. The two taken together form what is called a 
Complex sentence. 

Thus, in the Complex sentence, "I know a bank 
whereon the wild thyme blows," we have two sen- 
tences : — 

1. " I know a bank.'* 

2. " The wild thyme blows." 

But the full meaning of sentence (2) is not perceivei* 
until it is joined to sentence (i), by the adverbial Con- 
junction * whereon, 

309. Subordinate sentences are of three kinds — 

1. Noun-sentences. 

2. Adjective-sentences. 

3. Adverb-sentences. 

310. A Noun-sentence is the equivalent of a Noun. 
and may be used either as the Subject or the Object ot 
a Verb. See p. 98. 

Examples — Complex sentences containing Nonn- 
sentences:*- 

1. " That you have been attentive is evident" 

2. " I SEE that you have been attentive^ 

3. " Tell me where the French live.** 

4. " Do you KNOW what I am thinking of? " 

311. When a Noun-sentence is used as a Subject, it 
is usual to begin tiie statement with the Pto\\a\jsi* \rs^*' ^ 
the Nouu'Bent&ic^ preceded \>yt3DL<^Goii^x)ai^>^^^^ 
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being placed after the Verb. THiu, instead of saying 
" Men are mortal is a fact/' we say ^Itiao. fact that men 
are mortal,^ In analysing such expressions, remember 
that ' it ' merely irvtroduces and stanoA for the real Sub- 
ject, which is the Noun-sentence. 

312. An Adjective-sentence is the eqmValent of aa 
Adjective, and describes some Noun in the Principal 
sentence. See § 267. 

Examples — Complex sentences containing Adjective 
sentences :— 

1. " The MAN who is good, is noble," 

2. '' I remember the house where {in which) I wot 

horn" 

3. " He saw the pebson to whom you refer" 

4. '* The SHIP that was launched a mantk ago^ is now 

ready for sea." 

Note. — An Adjective-sentence is usually joined to 
the Principal sentence by means of a Relative Ftononn 
or a Relative Adverb (Adverbial Conjunction). 

313. An Adverb-sentence is the equivalent of an 
Adverb, and is used as such to modify the Verb, or 
some Adjective or Adverb in the Principal clause. See 
§280. 

Examples— Complex sentences containing Adverb- 
sentences :— 

1. " You MAY COME when you please" 

2. " You MAY GO where you please," 

3. '* He AOTED a^ a gentleman should act." 

4. " Dublin is a labger city than Belfast {is large)" 

5. " John is as tall as James {is tall)" 

6. '' The more I know of him the betteb I like 

him.;' 

7. " The wind being favourahle = Q>ecause the wind 

was favourable), we set sail." 

BIL Adverb-sentences are joined to the Principal 
cZsizse hy what are cabled. ^\\£oxdi2ai»&A»^ CJoaninxLCtioiUi 
BO called because they mtioduc^^xi^iQi^^^msd^^^'D^^ 
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The following are examples: — Where, when, vrUilf 
while, since, because, than, as, so as, so that, <bc. 

315. In Complex sentences it often happens that a 
Subordinate sentence stands in the position of a Prin- 
cipal to another clause depending upon it. 

Example — "There he learned that his late companion, 
"vrho had just set oflf, was the celebrated Mr. Burke." 
Here, there are three Simple sentences :— 

1. There he learned, 

2. that his late companion was the celebrated 

Mr. Burke, 

3. who had just set off. 

Sentence (2) is subordinate to sentence (i), for it is a 
Noun-sentence used as the Object of the Verb * learned.' 
Sentence (3) is subordinate to sentence (2), for it is an 
Adjective-sentence describing the Subject ^companion,' 
Sentence (2) is therefore subordinate to sentence (i), and 
at the same time a Principal in regard to sentence (3). 

METHOD OF ANALYSING COMPOUND AND 
COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

316. A General Analysis of any Compound or Com- 
plex sentence is made by — 

(a) Dividing it into as many clauses or simple sentences 

as it contains Subjects or Finite Verbs ; and 

(b) Showing the relation of the clauses to each other. 

317. Examples and Model. 

1. When the peace came on I was discharged, and, as I 

could not work because my wound was trouble- 
some, I enlisted for a landsman in the East Lidia 
Company's service. 

2. The spirit who bideth by himself 
In the land of mist and snow, 

He loved the bird that loved the man 
Who shot him with his bow. 

3. " Cast thv eyes eastward " a«ii \iss ^ ^"^^ ^^'^ "^^ 

what thou seest" 



S3» 
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General Analtbis— Model (5). 



No. 


Clauses ob Simplb 
ssntbnoss. 


Kind or SENTEiiroi 


X. 
3. 

3- 


a. When the peace came on, 

6. I was discharged, 

c. as I could not work, 

d. because my wound was 

troublesome, 

e. and I enlisted for a lands- 

man in the East India 
Company's service. 


Adv. sent, {time), sub 

nate to b, 
Prin. sent., co-ord. wit! 
Adv. sent, {catue)^ *'^ 

toe; also a Prin. sent. 
Adv. sent, (caute), sul 

toe. 
Principal sentence, co- 

nate with 6. 


a. The spirit (he) * loved the 

6. who (= the tpint) bideth 
by himself in the land 
of mist and snew, 

c. that (= the bird) loved the 

man, 

d. who (= the man) shot him 

{the bird) with his bow. 


The Principal sentence. 

Adj. sent, subordinate 
qualifying the Su 
* spirit* 

Adj. sent, subord. to a, < 
the Object *Wrd/ 
a Prin. sent, to d. 

Adj. sent, subord. to c, < 
the Object * man.* 


a. Cast (thou) thy eyes east- 
ward, 
h, he said, 

c. and tell (thou) me, 

d. what thou seest. 


Noun sent, subord. i 
part Object of * sauL* 

The Prin. sent, whose 
is a, c, and d, takei 
gether. 

Noun sent, subord. to &, 
oftheObj. of * said;' 
a Prin. sent, to d. 

Noun sent, subord. 1 
Ohjeotot *telV 



318. When, in addition to the General Analysis 
Compound or Complex sentence, the separate cl 
are analysed, what is called a DetailBD AnalT) 
performed. 

A Detailed Analysis may be more or less detail 
pleasure ; and may be conveniently expressed in wi 
m a tabular form, as in Model 6. 

* Notice that the Personal Pronoun *he* and Its antecedent ' 
mre here used together as the &ub\ect ol ^iZbaXQitYk ' lantd,' This at 
ia permitted in poetry, when, it \a diwAx«l V> wrogMwfti ft \2u^^ 
It u not allowable in prose. 
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Exercise 33. 

Analyie ilie following Sentences according to Modtit 6 uid 0^- 

The blackening ware is edged with white, 
To inch and rock the sea-mews fly ; 
The fishers have heard the water-sprite, 
Whose screams forebode that wreck is nigh. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, which, taken at the flood, 
leads on to fortune. When people would talk of a rich man in 
company, Whang would say, "I know him very well.** The 
Accusing Spirit, which flew up to heaven's ohancery with the 
oath, blushed as he gave it in ; and the Recording Angel, as he 
wrote it down, dropped a tear upon the word, and blotted it out 
for ever. There is not the smallest orb which thou behold*st, but 
in his motion like an angel sings, still quiring to the young-eyed 
cherubim. This predecessor of ours, you see, is dressed after this 
manner, and his cheeks would be no larger than mine were he in 
a hat as I am. The corporal made his old bow, which usually 
q^e as plain as a bow could speak it — *' Tour honour is good.** 

I dreamed that Greece might stUl be free; 
For, standing on the Persian's grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave. 

He prayeth best who loveth most. 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us. 
He made and loveth aU. 



HOW ENGLISH IS RELATED TO OTHER 

LANGUAGES. 

320. Laimiages have been classified into a few general 
divisions called Families. The most important of these 
is that called the ARYAN or INDQ-EUBOPEAN Family. 
which embraces the languages of India and Persia, and 
all the European tongues except Finnish, Hungarian, and 
Turkish. The latter were introduced from Central Asia 
into Europe, in comparatively recent times, and belong 
to an entirely different class. 

321. The European languages (proper) are separated 
into the following groups : — 

I. The Slavonio— comprising Eussian, Polish, and 
Bohemian. 
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3. The Grjbco-Latin — comprising (i) Ancient and 
Modern Greek ; (2) Latin ana the Latin-de- 
rived (Komance) languages, viz.: Italian^ French^ 
Spanish^ Portuguese, Wallachian, and Eomarmh, 

3. The Keltic — comprising Irish, Gaelic (of the 

Highlands of ScotlandX Manx (of the Isle of 
Man), Welsh, Cornish (now extmct), and Ar- 
MORiCAN (of Brittany). 

4. The Teutonic— comprising (a) Modern or niQ|[- 

German (so called because it was first spoken in 
the highlands of Germany). 

(b) The Scandinavian languages — 2)a»wA, Ice^ 
landic, Swedish, and Norwegian, 

(e) The Low-German languages — Dutch, Frisian, 
Flemish, and English. The Low-German 
languages are so called because tYi&y were 
spoken originally by the people inhabiting the 
low plains bordering the German Ocean and 
the Baltic. 

322. English therefore belongs to the Low-Gennaii 
group of Teutonic languages. In its earliest form it was 
brought into England by the Angles, Saxony and Jutes, 
who migrated thither, in the fifth and sixth centuries, 
from the shores of the German Ocean. Hence the earliest 
English is called Anglo-Saxon. 

323. The English Dictionary contains a vast number 
of words derived from Latin, Greek, and other sources, 
but especially from the Latin. All our most common 
and useful words, however, are of Teutonic or Saxon 
origin ; and although the language, in many respects, 
has undergone very great changes since its introduction 
mto the country, yet the Grammar has remained essen- 
tially English. 

For examples of English at different periods, see Dr. 
Bnllivan's English Grammar, page 204 to page 212. 

THE ELEMENTS OF OUR VOCABULARY. 

324. The Anglo-Saxon Element.— The Anglo-Saxon, 
VA might be expected, forms the basis or ground-worlc 
of the English Language. All our Pronouns, as /, thou^ 
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he, she, who, which, ecich, every, this, that, are of Saxon 
origin; also all our Auxiliary Verbs, and most of our 
Prepositions and Conjunctions ; nearly all our most 
common and useful Adjectives ; as .black, white, bad, 
good, kind, &c ; and the greater number of our most 
common and useful Verbs and Nouns ; as, come, go^ 
tat, drink, live, die, sing, work, love, hate, father, mother^ 
brother, sister, Tnan, boy, girl, bird, fowl, sheep, Juh, 

325. It is said that about 60 per cent, of the words 
in an ordinary English Dictionary, are of Saxon origin ; 
but most people, in speaking and writing, use, of Saxon 
words, a much higher percentage than this. 

Most of our monosyllables are from this source ; and 
in such books as the English Bible, the writings of 
Bunyan, and the works of some of our best poets^ the 
proportion of foreign-derived words is comparatively 
small It is said that 75 per cent of the words in 
Macaula/s " Essay on Bacon," and nearly 90 per cent, 
of those used in Tennyson's "In Memoriam, are of 
Anglo-Saxon origin. 

In scientific and philosophical writings the percentage 
of Saxon words is very much smaller. 

326. The Latin Element— Of the vast number of 
English words traceable to Latin, some have come direct, 
whilst a larger number have found their way into the 
language through the medium of French. The Norman 
Conquest (1066) led to the introduction of a great many 
Norman-French words. It mav be observed, however, 
that the majority of our Latin-English words have been 
added since the fifteenth century. This century (towards 
its close) and the next (the sixteenth), are distinguished 
for what has been called the Eevival of Learning. 

A large number of our words of three or more sj^llables, 
are of Latin origin ; also most of the terms used in theo- 
logy, medicine, Jaw, and politics. 

327. The Greek Element. — Many of the terms used 
in science, philosophy, theology, &c, are from the 
Greek; as, hydrogen^ thermometer, metaj)hysics, psycho- 
logy, analysts, synthesis, aphelion, perihelion, dogma, 
bishop, christian, catholic, presbyterian, baptism, eucha- 
rist. 
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328. The Keltic Element. — ^The ancient Britons spoke 
Keltic ; but so completely was their language displaced 
by that of their Saxon conquerors, that^ with the excep- 
tion of the names of places, few Keltic words became 
incorporated with the English vocabulary. In Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales, most of the names of towns, moun- 
tains, capes, rivers, and lakes, are of Keltic origin. In 
England, the majority of the names of places are Saxon; 
but the mountains and rivers generally bear Keltic 
names. 

The following coinmon words are from this source— 
pan, crag, glen, pail, irvop, crock, chut, basket, mattock, 
Oard, whish/, shamrock, Jlamiel, tartan, gruel, glue, 

329. Miscellaneous Words. — The English vocabulary 
has been enriched by miscellaneous wovaa adopted direct 
from many different languages. Thus — 

1. From the French we have adopted, without changeu 

such words as — aide-de-camp, etiquette, na^weti, 
hurlesqtcey valet, boudoir^ escritoire, chemise, eha- 
rade, 

2. From the Spanish— ctgrar, embargo^ lagoon, negro^ 

Tnosquito, alligator, 

3. From Portuguese — marmalade, palaver, caste, fetish, 

4. From Itd^zxL— pantaloons, charlalan, conversazione,, 

5. From the Dutch — sloop, schooner, yacht 

6. From the German — waltz, mangel-umrzel, ckc. 

7. From Indian and Chinese tongues — ratan, bamboo, 

bazar, bungalow, gong, Bohea, Gongcm. 

8. From Arabic—aZmanoc, algebra, mummy, assassin, 

syrup, admiral, alchemy, giraffe, gazelle, 

9. From Persian— caravan, scarlet, azure, lilac, para- 

dise, dervish, 

10. From Turkish — scimitar, dragoman, divan, 

XI. From American Indian— ;^o^a^Oj tobacco, wigwam, 
tomahawk, squaw, maize, hurricane, 

12. From the Hebrew — cherub, seraph, amen, JubUee, 
sabbath, Satan; and Proper names such aa^ 
Mizabeth, Mary, Rachel, John, David, Adam, 
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—French* 
—Italian. 
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PUNCTUATION. 

331. Pnnctnation is the art of dividing written 
language into sentences, or parts of sentences, so as to 
convey the meaning with greater clearness, and to indi- 
cate more or less f mly the pauses required in reading. 

332. The POINTS, or Stops, used in English are the 
following : — 

1. The Comma, • . [.] 6. The Note of Inter- 

2. The Semicolon, 

3. The Colon, . 

4. The Period, . 

5. The Dash, 



.1 
9. The Quotation 



rogation, . . [7] 

7. The Note of Ex- 
clamation, . rn 

8. The Parenthesis, Ig 
Points, (" ") C *). 

333. The duration of the pauses varies according to the 
nature of the composition ; but, generally speskking, the 
Comma denotes a pause about equal to the time required 
to pronounce a word of one syllable ; the Semicolon, a 
word of two syllables ; the Colon, a word of three ; 
and the Period, a word of four. 



HULES AND EXAMPLES. 

334. In punctuation, the COMMA marks the smallest 
division of a sentence. 

335. Generally speaking, the parts of a simple 
sentence expressed in natural order, should not be 
separatedby any point; as, 

'* The passion for praise produces excellent efiESscts in 
women of sense." 

« Our interests are interwoven by threads innumer- 
ablei" 

1. But when the natural order is inverted, a Comma 
should be placed between the transposed parts, unless 
when the sentence is very short ; as, 

*^By threads innumerable, our interests are interwoven." 
'' Silver and gold have I none." 
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2. When the simple sentence is long, the sense is 
often made clearer by a Comma before tbe Verb ; as, 

<< To be totally indifferent to praise or censure, is a 
real defect in character.*' ^ 

336. Subordinate sentences, participial clauses, and 
Adjectives with dependent words, are generally 
* pointed off ' from the context by the Comma ; as, 

''The passion for praise, which is so very vehement in 
the fair sex, produces excellent effects in women of sense." 

«To improve time, whilst we are blessed with healthy 
-will smooth the bed of sickness." 

" The king, approving the plan, put it into execution." 

** But he, anxious to please, consented." 

1. But Relative and participial clauses taken in a 
restrictive sense, and immediately following the words 
to which they refer, should not be preceded by a 
Oomma; as, 

** A man wTio is of a detracting spirit, will misconstrue 
the most innocent words." 

" A man renovmedfor repartee 
Will seldom scruple to make free 
With friendship's finer feelings." 

2. Also when the subordinate sentence is short, and is 
closely connected with the principal clause, the Comma 
is unnecessary ; as, 

" BevaLation tells us how we may attain happiness J 



ff 



337. The Nominative absolute, the Infinitive ab- 
flolute, and the Nominative of address, are pointed off 
from tJie context by Commas ; as, 

** At length, their ministry performed, and their race 
well run, they left the world in peace." / 

** This is, to say nothing worse, highly reprehensible."/ 
" Friends, Romans, Countrymen, lend me your ears." 
"I am, Sir, your obedient servant." 

338. When a Noun or Pronoun with an Adjective or 
Adjective equivalent attached to it, is put in ap- 
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position to another Noun, a Comma should be inserted 
between them ; as, 

<* It is the lark, the herald of the morn.^* 
** Augustus, the Roman emperor , he who mcceeded Julias' 
Coeaar, is variously described." 

1. But it is not necessary to insert a Comma, if tho 
word in apposition stands alone ; as, 

" Milton the poet wrote it.** 
** I myself saw it." 

339. Adverb phrases (especially at the beginning of 
a sentence), and also Adverbs modifsring, not single 
words, but the whole clause to which they belong, are 
usually separated from, the context by Commas ; as, 

" Generally peaking y I felt satisfied with his conduct." 
" His work is, in many respects, very imperfect." 
** Bemember this best friend ; formerly, the supporter 
of thy infaney, and the guide of thy childhood." 

1. The Adverbs— again, firstly, secondly, finally, thns, 
namely, nay, &c. ; and the Conjunctions — ^moreover, 
however, &c., are usually pointed off from the context 
by Commas. 

340. Two words of the same class connected by a 
Conjunction, must not be separated by a Comma ; but, 
when the Conjunction is omitted, a Comma should be 
put in its stead; as, 

" His father and mother are in the country.** " Jane 
is intelligent and amiable,** " He was a great hu;t erring 
man." *' Beligion purifies and elevates the mind." '* He 
acted vigorously and judiciously" " Beason, passion 
answer one great aim." 

1. When one Adjective seems to modify the other, as in 
the following examples, no Comma is inserted between 
them; as, *'a dark yellow colour,*' **a red hot poker." 

341. Three or more words of the same class, with or 
without a Conj'unction, must be separated by Commas ; 
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and the last word, if a Noun in tlie Nominatiye Oase, 
should also be separated from the Verb by a Gonuna ; as, 

" Poetry, mtisic, and painting, are fine arts." " David 
was a brave, wise, and pioua prince/' '* Hap^y is the 
man who honours, obeys, loves, and serves his Crisator." 
« You G^ould seek Imowledge steadily, patiently, lemd 
perseveringly,* 

342. When words follow in pairs, a Oomma should 
be inserted between each pair ; as, 

'* Truth is fair and artless, simple and sincere, uniform 
and consistent J* *' Whether we eat or drink, labour or 
sleep, we should be moderate." 

343. Simple members of sentences connected by 
comparatives {than, a^), are separated by a Comma, 
unless when the sentence is short ; as, 

*' Better is a dinner of herbs with love, than a stalled 
ox and hatred with it." " As the hart panteth after. the 
water-brooks, so doth my soul after Thee." "How 
much better it is to get wisdom than gold." 

344. Words or phrases placed in contrast with'^fMh 
other, should be separated by a Comma; as, 

" They are sometimes in union with, and som'etimes in 
{opposition to, the views of each other." " Though deep, 
yet dear ; though gentle, yet not dtUV* 

345. The words or observations of another person 

repeated, but not formally introduced as a quotation, 
should be separated from the context by a Comma; as, 

" Plutarch calls lying, the vice of slaves,** ' ' 

346. When a Conjunction is separated by a l>lirase 

or daase from the second of the two sentences whi6h it 
connects, such intervening phrase or clause should have 
a Comma placed before and after it ; as, 

** They set out early, and, b^ore the dose of the day, 
arrived at the destined place." 

347. When a Verb is understood in the clanses of a 
compound sentence, a Comma is put in its stead ; as, 

''Beading makes a full man; oou^csBaiUon^ a ready 
msa; and writing, an exact maxL,** 
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348. A word or plirase empliatically repeated shottld 
be pointed off by the Comma ; as, 

" Few, feWi shall part where many meet/' 

349. The SEMICOLON is used for dividing a com- 
pound sentence into two or more parts, less closely 
connected than those which are separated by Commas. 

350. When a sentence consists of two or more mem- 
berSr each constituting a distinct proposition, tiiey are 
usu^y separated by the Semicolon ; as, 

" Perform your duty faithfully ; for this will procure 
you the blessing of heaven." " Straws swim upon the 
siu-face ; but pearls lie at the bottom." ** Stones grow ; 
vegetables grow and live ; animals grow, live, and feel." 

351. The COLON is used to divide a sentence into two 
or more parts, less connected than those which are 
separated by a Semicolon, but not so independent as to 
require a Period or Fidl Stop. 

352. When a member of a sentence so complete in 
itself that a Period or Full stop might be used, is fol- 
lowed by another containing^ some admtional observation, 
a Colon should be inserted between them; as, 

'' Study to acquire a habit of thinking : no study is 
more important." 

353. When a sentence consisting of several members 
which are separated from each other by Semicolons, has 
its sense suspended till the last clause, that clause 
should be separated from the others by a Colon ; as, 

*' If he has not been unfaithful to his king ; if he has 
not proved a traitor to his country ; if he has never given 
cause for such charges as have been preferred against 
him : why then is he afraid to confront his enemies ? " 

354. When an example, a quotation, or a speech is 
formally introduced, a Colon is usiudl^ inserted before 
it ; and, by some writers, a Daih^ in addition to the Colon ; 
as, 

< < All our conduct towards men EboTLLd. \a Yo&^^ssciKKS^Xi^ 
thtf precept: * Do unto otSietB ©a'^o'a'^ws^^^^wsi^'^^^^*^'^ 
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should do unto you.' " '* The Arabians have a proverb 
which runs thus : — ' Examine what is said, and'not him 
who speaks.' " 

1. But when an example or a quotation is introduced by 
the word 'as/ a Semicolon should bo placed before 'as * 
and a Comma after it. 

355. When a sentence is complete both in con- 
struction and sense, a FEBIOD should be used. 

The Period is also used to denote abbreviation, €is in 
Christian names ; e.^., T. K. Wilson ; or in titles ; as, 
W. B. Carpenter, Esq.,M.D., LL.D., C.B., F.R.8. 

356. The DASH is used to denote an abrupt turn in a 
sentence, or where a significant or long pause is required; 
as, 

" His children — but here my heart began to bleed — 
and I was forced to go on with another part of the por- 
trait." 

357. The NOTE OF INTEEEOGATION is put at 

the end of a sentence in which a question is directly 
asked, or directly quoted ; as, 

" What shall I do P " " Where shaU I go ? " " The 
Cyprians said to me, * Why do you weep ? ' " 

358. The NOTE OF EXCLAMATION is used after 
expressions of sudden emotion, and also after solemn or 
emphatic invocations or addresses ; as, 

" Eternity ! thou pleasing, dreadful thought." 



359. The PAEENTHESIS is used to enclose, in the 
body of a sentence, some useful or explanatory observa- 
tion which may be omitted, without affecting the sense, 
or injuring the grammatical oonstruction ; as, 

'* Know then this truth (enough for man to know), 
Virtue alone is happiness below." 

360. The QUOTATION MAEELS are used only when 
the actual words of a writer or speaker are given. 



